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Commander Chadwick leads American Legion 


in celebration of its twentieth anniversary 
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AUTO-LITE 
ENGINEERS —auto- 

motive electrica 

specialists for more 
than 27 years—per- 
fect new electrode 
material 











IGNITION ENGINEERS 
FIND SECRET OF IMPROVED 









SPARK PLUG PERFORMANCE 


Sure Starting, Better Pickup, Improved 
Gasoline Mileage, Among the Many Benefits of 


New Type Auto-Lite Spark Plugs! 


HY did more than a million 

motorists put a new kind of 
spark plug in their cars during 
1938? And why will more millions 
switch in 1939? 

The explanation is simply this— 
Auto-Lite ignition engineers per- 
fected a new type spark plug that 
reduces electrical energyrequired 
to produce a spark. 

They first developed a new 
material, Konium, for the elec- 
trode—then materially changed 
the conventional design of the 
electrode gap. 


The result—a modern spark plug 
for modern engines and modern 


ONE OUT OF EVERY FOUR 





driving requirements —one that 
helps your motor give you its best. 


This revolutionary spark plug 
development benefits the carown- 
er 4 important ways—(1) Faster 
starting, (2) Better Acceleration, 
(3) Improved gasoline mileage, (4) 
Longer, service-free life from 
all ignition units. 

Try these new ignition -engi- 
neered spark plugs in your car. 
Leading service stations all over 
America now have them and 
recommend them for finer car 
performance. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE CO. 
TOLEDO + Merchandising Division -« OHIO 


NEW CARS NOW FACTORY- 


EQUIPPED WITH 
AUTO-LITE SPARK PLUGS 


Every fourth car produced will 
now have Auto-Lite Spark 
Plugs as standard equipment. 
Car engineers saw the advan- 
tage of this forward step in fir- 
ing efficiency and switched 
to Auto-Lite after many years 
with conventional plugs. 


Memes AUTO-LIT 





SPARK 
PLUCS 
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Plymouth Gives You 
Most for Low Price 








Bae Plymouth is biggest and 
roomiest of leading low-priced cars 
—5 inches longer than one ; 6 inches 
longer than the other. 

Bae Every Plymouth model has 
the big, 82-h. p. “L-head”’ engine— 
giving full power plus economy. 


IT’S THE BIGGEST 





IN SIZE_IN VALUE. 
OF “ALL THREE” 





a5 Plymouth is the only low- 
priced car with the steering-post 
gear shift as standard equipment in 
De Luxe models at no extra cost. 
ga The only low-priced car with 
the matchless ride of coil springs— 
standard on all models. 















HE THREE LEADING low- 
est-priced cars cost 
about the same, but the 








differences are great! 





In size, safety, comfort 
and performance—in every 





“SO BEAUTIFUL YOU CAN HARDLY 
BELIEVE IT’S A LOW-PRICED CAR!” 








comparison— Plymouth is 
being pointed out as the 
year’s best buy. 


Easy toown...yourpres- 
ent car will probably rep- 
resent a large proportion of 
Plymouth’s low delivered 
price... with the balance in 
low monthly instalments. 








STANDARD EQUIPMENT on 
“De Luxe’’—Perfected Re- 
mote Control Shifting with 
Auto-Mesh Transmission. 





Special Values in 
Plymouth Used Cars 


Remember that a// Plym- 
outh cars—new or used— 
are backed up by the same 
great engineering. See your 
Plymouth dealer for big 
values in used Plymouths. 
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ALL PLYMOUTH MODELS have time-proven Hydraulic Brakes...rust-proofed Safety-Steel bodies. 


—DELIVERED IN DETROIT, including front and rear bumpers, bumper 
guards, spare wheel, tire and tube, foot control for headlight beam with 
indicator on dash, ash-tray in front and rear, sun visor, safety glass and 
big trunk space (19.3 cu. ft.). Prices include all federal taxes. Transporta- 
tion and state, local taxes, if any, not included. PLYMOUTH DIVISION 
OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 

MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, C. B. S. NETWORK, THURS., 9-10 P. M., E. S.T. 
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PLYMOUTH BUILDS 


THE “ROADKING” * 
THE “DELUXE” ' 


GREAT CAR 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 


For a delightfully refreshing 
highball... Hennessy-and-soda. 
Phe quality, bouquet and 
“clean” taste of Three-Star 
Hennessy blend subtly with the 
zest of charged water to make 


a most palatable long drink. 
ae ae ae aie 
-ecoegeQovgce ®’r 
* CLEAN TASTE 
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The Hollywood spiders 
are on relief 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


OLLYW OOD moviescriptssome- 

times call for spider webs. But 
spiders can’t be lured with fat contracts, 
don’t understand the importance of 
production schedules. They proved 
more temperamental than any movie 
heroine—and whole casts could be held 
up, waiting for a spider to spin a web. 


Then a technician at Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer thought of making spider webs 
of rubber cement. Experimenting, he 
forced the cement through a tiny hole 
where he caught it in the blast of an 
electric fan, and by moving the fan up 
and down, in and out, learned how 
to weave webs of which any spider 


could be proud. 

But to make webs of life-like gos- 
samer, the rubber cement had to be 
extraordinarily uniform so it would not 
clog. And it had to be of the right 
natural color, had to remain stable, and 
had to be of such great tensile strength 
that even in tiny threads it could stand 
jarring and wind during the movie 
without the breaking of a single thread. 

Thestudio came toGoodrich for their 
cement, and Goodrich had exactly the 
re they needed. You probably 

ave seen many a spider’s web in mov- 
ing pictures, made of Goodrich rubber 
cement .. . It illustrates the principle 


applying to all Goodrich products: 
research toimprovelife,tensilestrength, 
uniformity, every property of rubber 
goods goes on continuously here. A// 
the resulting discoveriesare immediately 
available to all Goodrich products, so 
that you can be sure of getting the latest 
developments, the utmost value,sim ply 
by specifying Goodrich to your Distribu- 
tor. The B. F.Goodrich Co., Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Coodrich 
ant i ade RUBBER 














Shining Aluminum Foil guar- 
antees you will enjoy your Life 
Savers. Mints’ aromatic tang and 
the tastiness of fruit flavors are 
safeguarded by the wrappings. 
Alcoa Aluminum Foil is a 
“life saver’’ for ever so many 
packaged products. By repelling 
air, light and moisture, it keeps 
them fresh and_ uncontami- 
nated. It is made by Aluminum 
Company of America, 2155 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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LETTERS 


‘Like’ as a Conjunction 

I am surprised and disappointed that 
Burton Rascoe would attempt to defend 
as indefensible a locution as his “Looks to 
me like the lad has done pretty well by 
himself” in your Letters department of 
Mar. 13, his reference H. W. Fowler’s 
“Dictionary of Modern English Usage” 
and “The Oxford English Dictionary” to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Popular usage in this country does not 
sanction the use of “like” as a conjunction, 
as any referendum among a proper num- 
ber of America’s best writers and speakers 
would certainly prove. 

I sometimes think that Fowler’s writ- 
ings have been made the excuse for at- 
tempted justification of more poor English 
than any other influence. Certainly for one 
I have never been able to admit his 
omniscience, but, on the contrary, have 
deplored his dogmatic and inflexible judg- 
ments. H. L. Mencken and other com- 
mentators have dwelt at length on the dis- 
tinction between the English and Ameri- 
can languages, but I am confident that 
the great majority of Americans are with 
Donald F. Ewing in his criticism. 

H. A. WHIPPLE 





Atlanta, N.Y. 


A recent contribution to your Letters 
department criticized Book Reviewer Ras- 
coe rather harshly. May I say in Mr. Ras- 
coe’s favor that we need more sprightliness 
and more satire to liven the generality of 
book reviews? At least Rascoe is neither 
stodgy nor has he permitted himself to be 
stampeded into the camp of his boresome 
contemporaries whose chief concern seems 
now to be as to how much “social signifi- 
cance” they can find in the books they re- 
view. 

And might I include, while writing you, 
reference to a heading on page 48 of your 
issue of Feb. 27? “Preventative” is an ugly 
word. Why not “preventive”? It is only in 
the latest and largest dictionaries that the 
former has crawled in as part of the newer 
tolerance of words formerly excluded as 
vulgarisms. Of several dictionaries I have 
used over a period of some 30 years, the 
current Webster’s New International is the 
only one that legitimizes “preventative.” 

? ROSCOE PEACOCK 

North Cohocton, N.Y. 





News of Religion 

I am an enthusiastic and regular reader 
of Newsweek and I’m not surprised when 
I find something therein which is first-rate. 
But it is not often that I read of some- 
thing about which I know a good deal from 
other sources. I had that experience this 
week in reading the issue of Feb. 13 and 
I wart to commend you for the treatment 
you gave to the bit of news about the 
Congregational Church in Newton, Iowa. 


—=Ii 
It is heartening to see a forceful summary 
of a bit of really significant religious ney, 
(The Rev.) PHILIP HUMASON STEINMET, 
St. Paul’s Church 
Montrose, Pa. 


NEWSWEEK'S story concerned the ouste; 
of the Rev. E. A. Ramige from his (on. 
gregational pastorate after he had sup. 
ported a C.1.0. strike of Maytag washing. 
machine workers in Newton last August. 
The Congregational Council for Social Ae. 
tion made an investigation and expressed 
regret that Mr. Ramige had been forced 
out. 


The Yarborough 


How many bridge amateurs, besides my. 
self, spotted the error appearing in the 
second column, page 35 of your issue of 
Feb. 13 in which a “Yarborough” is de. 
fined as “no card above the ten-spot”? 

According to Webster’s Collegiate Dic. 
tionary a “Yarborough” is “a hand con- 
taining no card higher than a nine” but 
more interesting is the statement that it 
is “so-called because a former Lord Yar. 
borough used to offer 1000-1 before the 
deal that a taker would not hold such a 
hand.” 

Did the noble lord die in poverty or, 
perchance, are Dr. Levinson’s odds of 275-1 
against such a hand incorrect? 

DAVID McK. KEY 
Second Secretary 
Legation of the United States 
Ottawa, Ont. 





Lord Yarborough knew what he was 
about, for when he used to bet 1,000 to 1 
that no person would get a hand contain- 
ing no card higher than the nine-spot, he 
well knew the mathematical odds in his 
favor were 1,828 to 1. But that was in 
whist. When modern bridge players and 
Dr. Levinson speak of a Yarborough, they 
mean a hand bare of aces and face cards 
(nothing better than a ten-spot), and the 
odds against being dealt such a hand are 
275 to 1. If the noble lord were betting 
against this kind of Yarborough today, he 
probably would have given odds of about 
150 to 1. 


Pearl Buck’s Award 


In your review of “The Patriot” you 
state that it is generally assumed that the 
Nobel Prize was awarded to Pearl Buck on 
the basis of “The Good Earth.” May I ask 
you to correct this misconception. 

RICHARD J. WALSH 
Presidest 
The John Day Co., Publishers 
New York City 





An exact translation of the Swedish 
Academy citation for the Nobel Prix 
reads as follows: “For rich and genuwie 
epic portrayals of Chinese peasant life, and 
for masterpieces of biography.” 
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How often have you envied them? 


How often have you envied them—these 
people who have traveled round the world? 

Who talk of San Francisco and Hawaii... 
Japan, China, all the Philippines? Who know 
Singapore and Penang... Colombo and 
Bombay? 

Who know what life is like in Suez and 
Port Said and Alexandria... Naples, Genoa, 
Marseilles? 

How often have you wished that you too, 
knew the world afar? 

And what would you think if we told you 
now that you can know it easily? 

That a one hundred and two day cruise on 
an American President Liner... to twenty-one 
Ports in fourteen different, thrilling countries, 


costs less than ten dollars a day? 

That $970 is their full First Class fare? 

Your nearest Travel Agent is prepared with 
all details. With maps of the Round the World 
President Liners’ 26,000 mile Sunshine Route. 

With pictures of these liners’ big sun decks, 
and their outdoor swimming pools. With 
pictures of their ample public rooms, and 
their staterooms that are all outside. 

With samples of their menus. 

He will tell you how your cruise may start 
exactly when you choose, from either coast. 

How you may cut your time away to 85 days 
by crossing America by train. 

Or how you may stopover anywhere—visit 
ashore or make sidetrips, then continue on 


another of these world’s only regular world- 
Cruising ships. 

See your Travel Agent as soon as you can. 

Or write us, at 604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
177 State Street, Boston; Transportation 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 110 So. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago; 514 W. Sixth Street, Los An- 
geles; or 311 California Street, San Francisco. 


AMERICAN 
PRESIDENT LINES 


New York-California, Orient 
and Round the World 








G ally Sails We 


...TO THE ao 
FAR EAST @ 








1. Somehow I'd always thought the Pacific 
crossing would be monotonous. How wrong 
I was! The Empress showed me how to live! 


Once “Go Empress” and you'll agree 
with Sally in her delight over these 
great liners. Their service and cuisine 
are renowned on the Pacific. Frequent 
sailings from Vancouver and Victoria 
in Canada’s Evergreen Playground. Or 
connect at Honolulu from California. 
See your travel agent or any Canadian 
Pacific office in the U.S. and Canada. 


Since 1886...SERVICE on the Pacific 





2. Hardly an hour passes but they give 
me some little unexpected service...and HAWAII ¢ JAPAN 


what grand deck sports and parties! CHINA « MANILA 





3B. Then Hawaii...whereI’dalwaysdreamed 4. Empress of Japan...largest, fastest liner 
of going. A whole day ashore there, swim- on the Pacific. All-expense tours by Empress 
ming, sightseeing...and I loved it. to Hawaii, $247.85 up Tourist Class. 














Cr NEWSWEEK 
SIDESHOW 





Kitchen Police— 


Durham, N.C.: After reading blurred 
reports on the theft of an aluminum roaster 
from a back porch, one local cop went out 
after an aluminum roadster; another was 
found hunting for an aluminum rooster. 
A third, apprised by radio, used his head: 
he called headquarters and wanted to know 
what a roadster was doing on the back 
porch in the first place. 


Odd Job of the Week— 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Deprived of the 


exercise they normally get in scampering 
over rough rocks in their native habitat. 








Wide World 


large lizards in the local zoo can’t wear 
their toenails down fast enough for com- 
fort. Periodically, the nails must be clipped. 
Last week Edmund Malmate gave the liz- 
ards their spring manicure. 


Dog Days— 

Disney, Okla.: Leaving his dog locked 
in the car, Bob Heith went about his 
business. The dog brushed against the 
emergency brake and released it; the car 
coasted down an incline, finally smashing 
into a store. Customers broke down the 
store door in their rush for freedom—and 
the dog bit the workman who released him. 


Abou Ben Kingsing— 

Brooklyn, N.Y.: S. Won-Kingsing, 
local Chinese savant, awoke one night from 
a deep dream of war. His dream: that on 
Mar. 20 Hitler ordered full mobilization; 
five days later, he struck through Poland 
for the Ukraine and engineered a Czarist 
uprising which started a civil war 1 
Russia. At this inconclusive point, unfortu- 
nately, Won-Kingsing stopped dreaming. 


News Bureau— 


Cambridge, Mass.: Girls in one dormi- 
tory at Radcliffe College keep their house- 
mates apprised of how they fare on «ates 
by using different colored inks in register- 
ing the time they come in. The code: 
Green—just a nice time. Brown—thoroug)- 
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ly routine. Yellow—an utter flop. Pink— 
on a high intellectual plane. Red—perfectly 
swell. Purple—too, too divine. 








With His Boots Off— 


Cincinnati, Ohio: Captured and sen- 
tenced to death as a Confederate spy in 
the Civil War, James Smith escaped on 
the eve of execution; later, at Gettysburg, 
he was so badly wounded that a grave- 
diggers’ detail was about to bury him in a 
mass funeral, but he managed to waggle 
his finger. On the way to base hospital, a 
boat capsized in the Potomac and Smith 
almost drowned. But the water washed his 
wounds clean and sped his recovery. Last 
week, at 101, James Smith died quietly 
in bed. 


Ancient Sports— 


Andover, Mass.: Among his problem 
students, said Dr. Claude M. Fuess, head- 
master of Phillips Academy, is a boy who 
wanted to bring a 17-foot python to 
school. Another, asked to name two ancient 
sports, wrote on his paper: “Antony and 
Cleopatra.” 


Coals to Newcastle— 


Washington: Among Treasury De- 
partment items on which bids were re- 
quested last week were 3,312 spools (135 
miles) of red tape. 


Battle of Whiffs— 


Teaneck, N.J.: War raged between 
the faculty of Bergen County Junior Col- 
lege and an unidentified skunk last week. 
Led by the science department, the peda- 
gogues attacked with a smelly chemical 
concoction fit to upset even a skunk’s 
stomach. Their opponent, however, held 
his fortress under the Administration 
Building. Late bulletins from the front 
indicated the siege would be continued, 
with the faculty using sneezing gas in a 
second assault. 


Fish Biting Early— 


Annapolis, Md.: After arguing a con- 
servation measure with an exhibit of fresh 
fish before them, lawmakers were _per- 
mitted to grab what they chose. Suddenly 
an indignant lady legislator swished out of 
the melee with sore fingers. An eel—part 
of the exhibit—had nipped them. 


Filling the Tank— 


Hartford, Conn.: How much dare a 
driver drink before he tackles the steering 
wheel? Not more than this, according to 
Prof. Yandell Henderson, Yale psycholo- 
gist, in testimony before Connecticut legis- 
lators: before a meal—one cocktail, one 
highball, one shot of straight whisky or 
gm, or one quart of beer. After a meal: 
double those amounts. 




















2. “Why,” I said, “to begin with, I 
like the word ‘mutual’. It means that 
the company is operated for me. . . to 
give me the best of protection and_ the oie te of the policyholders, 


service at the lowest possible cost, the 
not to earn a profit for someone else.” 


4. Later I showed Charlie my ““Not-Over-50” 
Club emblem. “‘That’s an organization of safe 
drivers <p ee by Lumbermens,” I said. 


“This and other things Lumbermens does to 
promote safe driving cuts down accidents in 
which Lumbermens policyholders are involved.” 


I like that word 
“Mutual” 





1. It was Charlie Brown who started me thinking 
about automobile insurance. I had a policy in the 
Lumbermens Mutual. I got such good service from 
my local agent that I had never even thought of chang- 
ing. Then Charlie said to me, “‘Why do you carry 
your insurance in a mutual company?” 






€: 


Be “Everything Lumbermens does to keep its policy- 
holders out of accidents and to reduce the losses it has 
to pay means money to me. 


wag! saved is money in 
or it makes possible 


ig dividends that I have received every year. It’s 
only good business to insure in a mutual company.” 





De “IT see,” said Charlie,“and the money saved 
because there are fewer losses to pay, comes 
back to the policyholders in the form of divi- 
dends. You know,” Charlie went on, “I think 
my next insurance is going to be in Lumber- 
mens Mutual. I like that word ‘mutual’ too.” 





LumBerMens losses and ex- 
penses are 15% to 25% less than those 
of the average non-mutual company. 
This money comes back to policy- 
holders in cash dividends every year. 
Take advantage of this arb ad to 
save on your insurance. Write Depart- 
ment NW-1 for the free booklet “How 
Careful Driving May Pay You a Dollars 
and Cents Return’”’ or see your local 
Lumbermens representative. 


LUMBERMENS 


Mutual Casualty Company 
JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


Home Office: 
Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago 
Save With Safety in the 
**World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual” 
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25> unexpected things a 
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Ye3 5 counting device can do, 


= if given the chance. It 
shows again that there are countless 
ways to co-ordinate wheels, gears and 
numbers into foolproof mechanisms 
that can do human headwork without 
headaches. As is being done, now, on 
gasoline computer pumps, trucks, fuel 
oil meters, presses, cameras, machine 


We taught the 
“Tron Chinaman” 


How to Count 


oe 
Salmon started jumping 


into Cans more quickly . . . from the day the un- 
canny Iron Chinaman machines took over 
from their hardworking Celestial brethren 
the work of preparing the catch for packing. 
And an important part of this work is the ac- 
curate tally kept by a Veeder-Root Counter. 









© PACIFIC FISHERMA\ 
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guns, and countless other products. 
And there are innumerable appli- 


cations for counting and computing V d R t 
devices still waiting to be developed... . ee er - 00 


probably in your own business, plant 


or product . . . which will increase INCORPORATED 
the utility and sales of your product, 

or Save you money and time in pro- Hartford, 
duction. If you would like to inves- : 

tigate the possibilities for their use— Connecticut 








please write. Always at your service. 





WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF COUNTING AND COMPUTING DEVICES 
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The Periscope 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





a an 


Murphy Cleanup 


Frank Murphy, new Attorney General, 
is all set for a thorough house cleaning in 
the Department of Justice. Aside from 
planning to replace a number of the de- 
partment’s top men (as forecast here last 
week), Murphy has installed a new di- 
rector of personnel, William Brownrigg, 
with full authority to clean up the ranks 
of lower employes in a big way. Before 
Murphy finishes, he will probably step on 
a good many influential toes—and may 
be forced to modify his house cleaning a 
bit. 


G.O.P. Contenders 


Republican Presidential talk in informed 
quarters has now narrowed down pretty 
much to Robert Taft and Thomas Dewey, 
with Governor Bricker of Ohio as runner- 
up. Dewey, until recently taken seriously 
only as a Vice Presidential prospect, has 
come up so fast since the Hines conviction 
that New Dealers now think it’s impera- 
tive to deflate him and will probably try 
to get La Guardia to do the job. Vanden- 
berg, who never quite caught the public’s 
fancy, is mentioned less and less; he’s now 
telling friends he won’t seek the nomina- 
tion and will return to the newspaper busi- 
ness at the end of his Senate term (Janu- 
ary 1941). 


Political Straws 


Politically minded businessmen are try- 
ing to groom Gen. Robert Wood, head of 
Sears, Roebuck, as a dark horse G.O.P. 
candidate for 1940 . . . Yale officials pretty 
well agreed recently that if SEC Chairman 
Douglas should fail to get the Supreme 
Court vacancy he could have the deanship 
of Yale Law School . . . Republican lead- 
ers are lamenting that, just as they were 
getting somewhere toward recapturing the 
Negro vote, Mrs. Roosevelt’s resignation 
from the D.A.R. over the Marian Ander- 
son 7 practically undid all their 
work, 


Tax Future 


The general outline of tax prospects giv- 
en here Mar. 6 still stands, but further de- 
tails have now been quietly decided upon. 
At the conclusion of eight months of work 
under Magill and later under Hanes, the 


Treasury has singled out 49 points where 
it thinks there’s harmful friction between 
business and tax operation. If the Treas- 
ury has its way, 49 remedial proposals will 
be adopted. The principal result of all this 
would be to leave the straight corporation 
income tax (at a slightly higher rate than 
at present) as the only general Federal 
levy on corporations, aside from Social 
Security taxes. In discussing the proposals 
with Treasury men, F.D.R. was fairly non- 
committal, but signs are that he'll leave 
the Treasury relatively free to work out 
the changes with Congress. 


Specific Tax Changes 


The 49 specific tax proposals which the 
Treasury now intends to push will break 
down into these four categories: (1) Many 
changes to permit corporations (but not 
individuals) in computing their income 
taxes, to take credit for past losses, thus 
encouraging more investment in bold ven- 
tures. (2) Repeal of the vestige of the 
undistributed-earnings tax. (3) Repeal of 
the capital-stock and excess-profits taxes. 
(4) Reduction of the surtax on top-bracket 
personal incomes to a maximum of 60% 
(instead of the present 75%). This last 
change will be proposed mainly for its psy- 
chological value; it will reduce Treasury 
revenue only about $10,000,000. 


Royal Speech Barred 


There’s one field in which suggestions 
by F.D.R. don’t carry too much weight; 
several of his proposals relating to the 
U.S. visit of the British King and Queen 
have been turned down. Nothing has yet 
been printed about it, but the British Em- 
bassy flatly vetoed the Roosevelt sug- 
gestion that the King deliver a radio greet- 
ing to the American people. As plans now 
stand, the King will make no public ad- 
dresses here, either over the radio or under 
other circumstances. Also, all private enter- 
taining for Their Majesties has been ruled 
out. 


Smith vs. Roosevelt 


Though he makes no public statements 
on the subject, Sen. “Cotton Ed” Smith 
of South Carolina, whom New Dealers 
tried to purge last fall, is probably the 
bitterest Roosevelt-hater in the U.S. Sen- 
ate. Two unpublicized incidents illustrate 
the point: At the opening of Congress, 
Smith stalked out of the chamber the mo- 
ment F.D.R. arrived to deliver his annual 
message (Smith’s office explained he “had 
an appointment with some constituents”) . 
More recently, at Congress’ anniversary 
ceremony, Smith was the one member who 


didn’t rise when the President appeared 
for his address. (Even Carter Glass rose 
half way.) 


Trivia 

Jim Preston, long a superintendent of 
the Senate press gallery and now a govern- 
ment archivist, has signed up for ten 
weeks in Hollywood as technical consult- 
ant on Frank Capra’s new movie, “Mr. 
Smith Goes to Washington” .. . In a re- 
cent dinner discussion, Chief Justice 
Hughes laughed lustily when he asked a 
newspaper man to define public opinion 
and got the reply: “It’s what you people 
on the bench follow a little while &fter the 
elections” . . . Because the language was 
simply picked up from an old law, the 
Senate’s newly adopted Tobey amendment 
to the Army Aircraft Bill directs the Sec- 
retary of War to perform a certain task 
“on or before June 30, 1934”; it will be 
corrected in conference. 





Pacific Conference 


Watch for announcement of a British 
imperial conference in the Pacific area. 
The main conferees will be England, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, but it’s possible 
that Dutch and American observers will 
be invited to attend the meetings. The 
sessions, which will probably be held in 
Australia, will be devoted to the whole 
problem of British Empire and “demo- 
cratic” security in the Pacific—including 
defense, trade, merchant shipping, and 
political relations. 


Goebbels Scandal Sequels 


The aftermath of the widely publicized 
“Goebbels scandal,” according to a reliable 
correspondent, is this: The little Propa- 
ganda Minister and his wife are separated, 
but not officially, despite her desire for 
a divorce. If Hitler was deeply outraged 
by the “scandal,” he hasn’t yet shown it, 
for Berlin insiders say Goebbels (who 
never quite ranked with Géring or Hess 
as a Hitler aide) is closer to the Fiihrer 
than he was six months ago. Incidentally, 
whether he asked for it or not, Goebbels 
is now regularly attended by a heavy 
bodyguard. 


Hudson to U.S. 


It’s not announced yet and last-minute 
obstacles may arise to prevent it, but the 
British Government has definitely decided 
to send its Overseas Trade Secretary, Rob- 
ert S. Hudson, to the U.S. almost im- 
mediately after his widely heralded visits 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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to Moscow and other Northeastern Euro- 
pean capitals. One of his projects here will 
be study of the possibility of reopening 
the 23 British consular offices here, mostly 
in the Midwest, closed during the depres- 
sion. The visit will also be connected with 
general British propaganda for “demo- 
cratic solidarity” but will not otherwise be 
related to Board of Trade President 
Stanley’s formal visit for the World’s Fair. 


Reich Farm Distress 


A little-publicized aspect of Germany’s 
increasing economic distress—the farm 
labor shortage—is known to be a source 
of major anxiety to Nazi leaders. From 
Reich agricultural quarters themselves 
comes the information that drainage of 
man power from rural districts to in- 
dustrial and defense work not only has 
hurt crop production but has overburdened 
farm women and boys. According to one 
official report, a whole farm generation 
soon to reach young manhood is physically 
deficient because of overwork and im- 
proper nutrition and rest. Example: of 
about 300 candidates recently examined 
for jobs as Hitler Youth Leaders in the 
Goslar district, only 27% were found to 
be physically fit. 


Foreign Notes 


For wisecracking that wherever Count 
Ciano visited abroad the government 
promptly fell, Egilberto Martire, Italian 
Fascist deputy, has been quietly banished 
to a prison island . . . Japan is planning 
to bar all foreign movies judged “too gay 
or frivolous” for the Japanese public in 
wartime . . . Here’s how Mussolini now 
gets much of his world news: Two crack 
secretaries in Italy’s London Embassy 
make a digest of the stories in the British 
press, telephone it to Rome, where it is 
transcribed onto phonograph records 
promptly delivered to the Duce. 





yaa 


Diesel Innovation 


Ahighly significant development in the 
Diesel engine field will soon be made pub- 
lic. This development, resulting from sev- 
eral years of work by engineers in Phila- 
delphia, involves a new design and system 
of combustion which permits a sharp re- 
duction in the weight of Diesel engines, 
opening to the Diesel fields heretofore 
monopolized by the gasoline éngine. The 
discovery will also make possible great 
improvement in the efficiency of Diesels 
now in use. 


New Meat Process 


Watch for announcement by the Mellon 
Institute next week of an important new 
meat-tenderizing process that will bring 
meats to the same degree of tenderness in 
two days as now requires four weeks of 


the conventional “hanging.” Details of the 
invention are still closely guarded, but the 
basis is controlled temperature and hu- 
midity along with use of special sterilizing 
lamps. The process will supposedly im- 
prove the taste, increase the juiciness, and 
eventually reduce the cost of meats. 


Economy League Revival 


Despite all the headlines about govern- 
ment-business peace, the big organizations 
of businessmen aren’t forgoing any oppor- 
tunity to promote a change of administra- 
tion in 1940. For example, the National 
Economy League, organized in 1931 to 
agitate for reduced government spending, 
is quietly preparing for a new country- 
wide “educational campaign” against New 
Deal fiscal policies. Its officers, mostly 
prominent business executives, have al- 
ready set out to raise $150,000 to start a 
drive that will include national radio and 
magazine advertising. 


Hutton Agreement 


There’s a story behind the lack of reper- 
cussions from W. E. Hutton’s recent sus- 
pension from the N.Y. Stock Exchange 
for alleged stock manipulation. In essence, 
the story is that the prominent exchange 
member and the SEC, which ordered his 
suspension, entered into a unique agree- 
ment. The SEC, presumably fearing its 
evidence wouldn’t hold up too well in 
court, promised to limit the suspension to 
three months and to announce that Hut- 
ton denied guilt. In return, Hutton, who 
wanted to spare himself unnecessary ex- 
pense and publicity, agreed to accept the 
penalty and to make no public comment. 


Business Footnotes 


A group of Northern Ohio capitalists 
are planning formation of another major 
glass company if they can get patent prob- 
lems satisfactorily worked out . . . Insur- 
ance companies are preparing for a co- 
operative nationwide campaign of pub- 
licity and advertising to offset what they 
consider the unfair publicity resulting 
from the monopoly committee hearings 
...A group of corporation personnel offi- 
cials meeting in New York last week gen- 
erally agreed that intimidation and picket- 
ing to force union dues (that is, picketing 
to keep non-dues-payers out of plants) 
may be one of the biggest industrial rela- 
tions headaches in the weeks ahead. 





Press Notes 


The defunct New York Woman maga- 
zine is zoing to bring a $2,500,000 libel 
and damage action against Hearst publi- 
cations, charging that a N.Y. Journal col- 
umnist wrecked the magazine’s future by 
reporting it was about to fail . . . Some 
30 government agencies now send ex-re- 
porters on their staffs to cover Congres- 


sional hearings, feeling that official trap. 
scripts don’t give the full story; both the 
Treasury and the SSB had such reporter; 
at the hearings on Social Security Ag 
amendments . . . The American craze 
for lively picture magazines has now hit 
Britain, where two new photo weeklies 
have begun to fight it out . . . Still more 
newspaper correspondents are likely to he 
expelled from Italy; officials have recent}y 
indicated they hope to cut foreign writer; 
to a minimum. 


Transatlantic Landplanes? 


While the new transatlantic air sery‘¢« 
will use flying boats at the start and prob. 
ably for several years, note that air lines 
are still thinking seriously of eventual 
adoption of landplanes for the service 
The theory is that the latter can be oper- 
ated more economically, afford greater 
speed, and could be so constructed that 
they would stay afloat in case of forced 
landings. Already, Britain plans to try out 
a four-engined de Havilland landplane jy 
mail service between London and Mon- 
treal this summer. Pan American will ex- 
periment over the same route with its 
four-engined Boeing “stratoliners.” And 
the U.S. Navy is showing definite interest 
in big landplanes to give greater speed to 
its long-range bombing missions. 


Von Cramm to U.S. 


There’s real basis for rumors that Baron 
Gottfried von Cramm of Germany, now 
considered the world’s No. 1 tennis ama- 
teur, will leave Germany (probably be- 
fore the fall), turn pro, and tour the U.S. 
He has already received full permission 
from the Nazi government and has made 
preliminary arrangements for departing. 
Several of his American friends are ready 
to help finance his trip. 


Missing Persons 


George N. Peek, first AAA Administra- 
tor who parted with the New Deal and 
supported Landon in 1936, now retired 
from active business, divides his time be- 
tween his home in Moline, IIl., and 
Rancho Santa Fe, the resort near San 
Diego, Calif.; plays golf frequently; still 
follows national agricultural problems 
closely . . . Winnie Lightner, former stage 
and screen comedienne, now lives quietly 
with her 10-year-old son in a large Spat- 
ish-style home in Beverly Hills; annually 
wins local prizes for the home with the 
best outside Christmas decorations . . - 
Dr. John R. Brinkley, former famous 
Kansas politician and “goat gland special 
ist,” having closed his hospital in Del Rio, 
Texas, and built two new ones in Little 
Rock, Ark., now commutes by air be 
tween the hospitals and his Del Rio home; 
still controls a Mexican radio station ove! 
which he promotes his medical “special 
offers.” 
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~ CHEVROLET 




















Scientific Road Tests Prove It's 
The Livehest of AllLow-Friced Cars 

















No other car 
combines all these famous features: 


EXCLUSIVE VACUUM GEARSHIFT 


NEW AERO-STREAM STYLING 
NEW BODIES BY FISHER 


NEW LONGER RIDING-BASE 


CHEVROLET’S FAMOUS VALVE-IN- 
HEAD SIX 


PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
NEW “OBSERVATION CAR” VISIBILITY 


PERFECTED KNEE-ACTION RIDING SYSTEM 


with Improved Shockprvof Steering 
(Available on Master De Luxe models only) 


TIPTOE-MATIC CLUTCH 














; Sctentiric road tests of all cars in Chevrolet’s 


price range conclusively prove the following two 
facts: 

Chevrolet out-accelerates all others! Chevrolet 
out-climbs all others! 

Here is the liveliest of all low-priced cars! It’s 
faster on the getaway— It’s better on the hills— 
than other cars in its field! You can confirm this 
to your own complete satisfaction—and without 
any obligation—by testing a new Chevrolet for a 
few moments at the nearest green light and on 
your own favorite hill! 

You’ll find that Chevrolet is the best performer 
in the low-price field . . . the only low-priced car 
combining ‘“‘all that’s best at lowest cost’’—in 
purchase price, operation and upkeep! 

See your local Chevrolet dealer and take the 
ride which will prove Chevrolet’s all -round supe- 
riority—today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


General Motors Instalment Plan—convenient, 
economical monthly payments. 





























INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
sells MORE HEAVY-DUTY TRUCKS (2-ton and up) 
than any other THREE MANUFACTURERS COMBINED 


N ever-increasing numbers, truck 

users are investing in the truck that 
bears the Triple-Diamond mark. They 
are cashing in on the high-quality 
standard maintained for International 
Trucks during thirty-two years of 
truck manufacture ...a quality stand- 
ard of which every man in the Har- 


vester organization is proud. 


Another practical reason for the 
great demand for International Trucks 
is the fact that they are backed by the 
most complete Company-owned truck 
Service organization. Whatever your 
own hauling need, the International 
dealer or branch near you has the truck 
for it. Sizes range from 44-ton light- 
delivery trucks to big 6- wheelers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Llinois 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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20th Birthday Finds Legion 


Bulwark of Fight on ‘Isms’ 


Civic Duty and Defense 
Chief Guides of Organization 


Formed in France in 1919 


Twenty years ago a thousand officers 
and men of the American Expeditionary 
Force arrived in Paris, delighted to desert 
even for a few days the sea of mud that 
stretched from Coblentz to Carcassonne. 
That afternoon a hundred or so tore them- 
selves from the tantalizing pleasures of 
the French capital to accomplish the task 
for which they had got leave: formation 
of a “permanent, nationwide organiza- 


tion, similar in general character to the 
Army 


Grand of the Republic or the 





United Confederate Veterans, and com- 
posed of all parties, all creeds, and all 
ranks who wish to perpetuate the rela- 
t-onships formed while in the military serv- 
ice.” 

This week many of the original thou- 
sand, plus nearly a million other members 
of the American Legion, gathered in 11,538 
Post clubhouses throughout the nation to 
celebrate that birthday. By means of a 
national hookup to be rebroadcast abroad, 
Legionnaires were to hear from National 
Commander Stephen F. Chadwick (see 
cover) a challenge to maturity: 

“It is my sincere hope that out of the 
unselfishness of our service, out of the 
intelligence of our thought, out of the 
visible evidence of our endeavors, genera- 


tions yet unborn will remember the Amer- 
ican Legion as an organization -devoted to 
its God and its country.” 

Through Newsweek two former lead- 
ers of the Legion sent their anniversary 
greetings to Legionnaire comrades. From 
Assistant Secretary of War Louis Johnson, 
past national commander: 

“Every village, town, and city that has 
within it an American Legion Post has 
been made healthier, happier, more con- 
scious of civic duty, and more loyal to 
American traditions . . . While apostles of 
reactionary philosophies make every effort 
to smuggle into American life the false 
foreign gods of Communism, Fascism, and 
Nazism, the solid phalanx of the Ameri- 
can Legion stands on guard . . . Where 
stands the Legion, room for bigotry and 
intolerance is never available.” 

And from Col. Theodore Roosevelt Jr., 
one of the “four musketeers” who laid the 
groundwork for formation of the organiza- 
tion: 

“Greetings to my comrades of the Le- 


‘Courtesy American Legion Monthly 


Twenty years ago this week: the American Legion’s organizers in the Cirque d de Paris, Mar. 15, 1919 
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gion. Though twenty years have passed, 
the bonds between us are as strong as 


ever. Good luck.” 


Four Musketeers 

Late in January 1919 four line officers 
of the A.E.F. on leave in Paris were dis- 
cussing ways and means to offset the 
homesick restlessness of their men, scat- 
tered somewhere to the east in shell-venti- 
lated stone billets. Colonel Roosevelt sug- 
gested organizing all Americans who had 
seen service into one great veterans’ group. 
Lt. Col. George A. White, Lt. Col. Wil- 
liam J. Donovan, and Maj. Eric Fisher 
Wood heartily agreed. The group discussed 
plans at several successive meetings in 
Paris, but soon were obliged to disband 
and return to their far-flung regiments, 
where they spread the gospel. The difficul- 
ties of effecting such an organization, with 
its potential membership strewn about two 
continents, were so great that it was not 
until Feb. 15 that the original four, plus 
sixteen other officers including Sen. (then 
Lt. Col.) Bennett Champ Clark, were able 
to hold their famous “morale conference” 
in Paris. There, in the Army Y.M.C.A., it 
was decided to call an A.E.F. caucus for 
Paris in March, a home-force caucus for 
St. Louis in May, and a great national 
convention “somewhere in the United 
States” (it turned out to be Minneapolis) 
on Armistice Day 1919. 

The Paris caucus met on Mar. 15 in the 
musty old Cirque de Paris. With Clark as 
chairman, the delegates chose the name 
“American Legion” and approved the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

“We, the members of the military and 
naval services of the United States of 
America in the Great War, desiring to per- 
petuate the principles of Justice, Freedom, 
and Democracy for which we have fought; 
to inculcate the duty and obligation of the 
citizen to the State; to preserve the his- 
tory and incidents of our participation in 
the war; and to cement the ties of com- 
radeship formed in the service, do propose 
to found and establish an Association for 
the furtherance of the foregoing purposes.” 

In May the St. Louis caucus, with 
Colonel Roosevelt as chairman, approved 
the Paris job and on Nov. 11 at Minne- 
apolis the first national convention adopted 
the cardinal principles by which the Le- 
gion still is guided. 

Then began the long, slow march to ma- 
turity—a march dotted with many set- 
backs. Critics professed to fear that, de- 
spite its obvious nonpartisan character 
and its expressed determination to avoid 
party politics, the Legion might “try to 
take over the country.” Succeeding con- 
ventions, where a minority of ebullient 
delegates, assisted by local playboys glad 
of the excuse, disrupted traffic, damaged 
hotels, and drove curious citizens to cover, 
created the impression that the Legion 
was becoming a national drinking club. 
The “40 and 8” Society, a high-jinks off- 


shoot, drew more newspaper space with its 
antics than the soberer comrades who 
sweated long hours, in convention and 
out, over the Legion’s constructive pro- 
gram. Now, twenty years after, it is the 
fruits of the latter group that have en- 
dured. 


Twenty Years After 

Throughout the years, the Legion has 
fought the spread of “isms” from what- 
ever source. Currently engrossed with a 
great “Americanization” drive, Legion- 
naires are urging the suppression of groups 
hostile to the American form of govern- 
ment, the deportation of undesirable 
aliens, tightening of immigration, severe 
punishment for spies, a program of en- 
couraging desirable aliens to become citi- 
zens, freedom of speech, religion, and the 


press for-all who favor the “American 
way.” 
From the first the Legion has hammered 


away for adequate defense, warning 
against the dangers of indifference and 
false security, lobbying vigorously against 
such schemes as the La Follette and Lud- 
low war referendum bills, which the Legion 
honestly believes would weaken America. 

Until recently, many of the Legion’s 
crusades were criticized as “crackpot” and 
“unwarranted.” But patient, hard-working 
Legionnaires have lived to see their de- 
fense philosophy taken up by the public 
and translated into law. They have heard 
their warnings against “isms” echoed on 
all sides, until the Dies committee for 





Mushy Weather 


Sitting at his breakfast table in Sacra. 
mento, Calif., one drizzly morning last 
week, Grover Russi, rancher, remarked 
casually to Lloyd Smith, his 62-year-old 
handyman: “This is certainly fine weath. 
er!” 

To illustrate his good spirits Russi there. 
upon patted Smith on his bald head. The 
handyman’s mush and milk bounced into 
his lap; in a rage, he seized a stick of stove- 
wood and beat Russi over the head with it. 

Russi died, but Smith, arraigned for 
murder, did not repent. “What man could 
stand that?” he asked. “Besides, I couldn't 
see anything fine about the weather.” 





—_ 


Royal Tourists 


A stack of visiting cards 2 feet 3 inches 
high greeted Sir Ronald Lindsay last week 
as the British Ambassador to Washington 
returned from a vacation. The pasteboard 
mountain was built by American matrons, 
eager to get an invitation to meet King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth when they 
visit this country June 8. 

That was just a sample of the furor pre- 
ceding the distinguished-visitor season, for 
this year marks an invasion of crowned 
heads and high officialdom without preec- 
edent in American history. The Crown 
Prince and Princess of Norway will arrive 
Apr. 27; two days later the Crown Prince 
and Princess of Denmark will disembark. 
On May 7, Prime Minister Eamon De 


Culver 


The Legion’s headquarters in Indianapolis 


which they were largely responsible be-— 


came a necessity. They have witnessed a 
series of spy trials climaxed by last week’s 
conviction in Los Angeles of two Russians. 
They have watched American sentiment 
for a war referendum drop on the Gallup 
index from 71 per cent to 58 per cent. 
They have sent at least two Past Com- 
manders to the 1940 Presidential futurity: 
Bennett Clark and Paul McNutt. 


Valera of Eire will check his hat in the 
White House cloakroom. King Zog of Al- 
bania, whose three sisters came over last 
year, and President Albert Lebrun of 
France may also pay their respects to 
President Roosevelt. 

Unofficially, the influx of so many per 
sonages will not be welcomed with un- 
tempered enthusiasm. There is no public 
fund for the entertainment of visiting 
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Wide World 


Their British Majesties will arrive June 8 


notables, and the protection of so many 
sacred heads of government is a grave re- 
sponsibility. Moreover, the presence of the 
British King and Queen in Washington 
during the greatest discussion of defense 
policies since the World War will furnish 
ammunition to those who charge that 
the royal visit is planned for official seal- 
ing of an American-British alliance. 

In the midst of such talk, the English 
news magazine Cavalcade, which claims 
credit for first having whooped up the 
visit to America, came out with another 
pert assertion: “One outcome of the royal 
visit will be a return visit by the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt to Buckingham Pal- 
ace,” 





Relief and Economy 


‘Appeasement’ Hopes Chilled 
by Fund-Restoration Demand 


Such a procession of Washington officials 
called at the White House last week as to 
indicate they had taken to heart a remark 
dropped by Harry Hopkins: “Life is too 
short to make speeches unless you are go- 
ing to do something about it.” By “it,” 
the Commerce Secretary meant the com- 
plex problems of encouraging business. 

A delegation of House Appropriations 
Committeemen assured the President the 
$150,000,000 they had cut from WPA 
funds had not been intended as a “slap” 
at him, but as “a gesture of economy to 


encourage business.” But Mr. Roosevelt 
threw ice water on their appeasement 
mood by announcing that in a message to 
Congress this week he would again ask for 
restoration of the cut. He had arrived at 
this conclusion, he said, after studying 
“simple and alarming facts” with WPA 
Administrator Harrington, who had shown 
him that any retreat from the original 
estimate would result in dropping 1,000,- 
000 relief workers on Apr. 1. The commit- 
tee members left the White House so un- 
convinced the extra $150,000,000 was 
needed that some vowed they would not 
vote for an increase until Congress had in- 
vestigated the “simple and alarming facts.” 


Orr in The Chicago Tribune 





TWO NATURES STRUGGLING WITHIN HIMSELF 

















Meanwhile, the WPA prepared for such 
a going over by issuing regulations to state 
administrators curbing the political activi- 
ties of relief workers, and immigration 
authorities were asked to deport some of 
the 30,000-odd aliens recently dropped 
from the rolls under last year’s preference- 
for-citizens clause. And WPA struck at its 
critics when it induced the American Fed- 
eration of Actors to forbid its 10,000 mem- 
bers to crack jokes about the relief 
workers. 

These moves came as Congress was con- 
sidering three measures designed to alter 
the character of unemployment relief: the 
Byrnes bill to consolidate all relief agencies 
into a Department of Welfare; the Wood- 
rum resolution to abolish WPA and let 
the states administer Federal-local relief 
funds; and the Wagner bill to establish a 
Federal Employment Stabilization Board 
to plan public works six years in advance. 

Plans of all sorts to return relief respon- 
sibility to states and municipalities re- 
ceived an unexpected jolt from the wealthy 
commuter village of Rye, a part of the 
town of Rye, in suburban Westchester 
County, N.Y. Rye Village moved to “se- 
cede” from the town, in order, so poorer 
neighbors charged, to avoid sharing the 
relief costs. And the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Port Chester, also in Rye, warned 
that if the plan succeeded it would soon 
sweep all Westchester and eventually 
every suburban section of the country. 

Some Administration lieutenants tried 
to strike a bargain with the Congressional 
economy bloc. They gave half promises 
that if Congress swallowed the new relief 
request, the White House might lend 
whole-hearted support to the general re- 
vision of the tax structure begun a fort- 
night ago (Newsweek, Mar. 13). Adding 
to this cooperative mood, Treasury offi- 
cials planned to abandon any campaign 
to ask Congress to increase the public debt 
limit by $5,000,000,000 this year. 

Earlier, President Roosevelt had as- 
sured Chairman Harrison of the Senate 
Finance Committee and other Con- 
gressional economy leaders that he was “in 
thorough sympathy” with curtailing ex- 
penses—if it could be done. Word already 
had leaked informally from Treasury 
sources that business did not have to fear 
any new taxes this year. The Administra- 
tion might even drop the undistributed- 
profits tax as a gesture of good will, since 
it could be eliminated without a great loss 
of revenue. But Treasury Secretary Mor- 
genthau and Under-Secretary Hanes let it 
be known that whatever changes were 
made, the present excise and nuisance lev- 
ies, which expire June 30, must be re- 
newed, since they bring in about $700,000,- 
000 annually. 





Significance 


The whole question of the Administra- 
tion’s overtures to business is complicated 
by a sharp division between the radical 
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and conservative New Deal forces over 
what would contribute to “appeasement.” 
The Left-wing group has dinned into the 
President’s ear that those who counsel un- 
reserved cooperation are trying to under- 
mine his six-year reform program by an 
eleventh-hour surrender to conservative 
eroups. If he yields on relief and taxes, 
they claim, it will be the equivalent, at 
least by implication, of striking the New 
Deal colors. For that reason Mr. Roose- 
velt’s relief message was regarded as one 
of his most vital decisions, since a renewed 
request for the full $150,000,000 would be 
interpreted as dampening economy hopes 
and erecting a barrier to government-busi- 
ness peace. 

But even the most rabid economy ad- 
vocates on Capitol Hill realize that any 
basic savings must begin in Congress. And 
here practical realities dominate the pic- 
ture. If huge sums are to be lopped off the 
budget, they must be pared from such 
items as veterans’ payments, relief, social 
security, and defense, all of which affect 


the folks back home. 





Deforestation Note 


The nomination of Frank Hague Jr., 
son of New Jersey’s political boss, for the 
post of lay judge on the Court of Errors 
and Appeals (Newsweek, Mar. 6) sent 
anti-Hague partisans into a frenzy a fort- 
night ago. The most spectacular protest 
was made by Samuel W. Rushmore, ec- 
centric 68-year-old inventor of automobile 
gadgets. Hiring a squad of woodcutters, 
he began felling the 1,000-tree forest on his 
7-acre Plainfield estate. He swore he would 
raze his house next and then leave the 
state. 

Last week, after 30 trees had been con- 
verted into firewood, Rushmore stopped 
cutting temporarily but stuck to his de- 
termination to “get away from this God- 
forsaken place where Hague is the law.” 
Meanwhile, the State Senate confirmed 
young Hague’s appointment by a vote of 
14 to 6. 





Nine Old Mules 


Last year, at the behest of humane so- 
cieties, Congress passed a bill providing 
that aging Army mules be destroyed when 
pronounced no longer fit for service, and 
not be sold to the farmers or other mule 
users. 

Since then the beasts have been going to 
the glue factories regularly—and would 
still be so destined if some animal lover 
had not noticed a routine advertisement 
asking bids on the carcasses of nine 
Missouri martyrs, aged 17 to 31, at Fort 
Dix, N.J. 

Protests from war veterans and humane 
groups promptly flooded Washington. 
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Army mules won a ‘reprieve’ 
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Richard Meaney, general manager of the 
New York Bide-a-Wee Home for Animals, 
flew to the capital to plead for the “battle- 
scarred veterans.” His flight got results. 
After pleading with Sen. W. Warren Bar- 
bour of New Jersey, White House Secre- 
tary Stephen Early, and Assistant Secre- 
tary of War Louis Johnson, Meaney an- 
nounced the mules had been granted a 
30-day “reprieve” so he could muster a 
lobby to convince Congress that the law 
should be amended to permit competent 
persons or societies to adopt the ancient 
animals. 


{| Whatever the fate of Army mules, gov- 
ernment surveys last week indicated the 
animals as a whole are in no danger of 
extinction. There are 4,382,000 of them in 
the country, valued at $118 a head (as 
against $84 for horses) . 
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Neutrality Ruckus 


President’s Criticism of Act 
Arouses the Last-Ditch Bloc 


Although President Roosevelt has often 
hinted that he is not satisfied with the 
Neutrality Act, not until last week did he 
come out flatly (in answer to a press-con- 
ference question) and state that the pres- 
ent legislation has not contributed to peace 
—and in some respects it has actually 
fostered war. : 

Less reticence was shown in the Senate 
by Majority Leader Barkley, who summed 
up a two-hour speech by defining the 
Administration’s foreign policy as an at- 
tempt not only to keep peace in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, but to “make some con- 
tribution to the preservation of peace in 
other parts of the world.” The past also 
spoke up, when Henry L. Stimson, Secre- 
tary of State under Herbert Hoover, wrote 
to The New York Times that he endorsed 
“affirmative action” against dictator na- 
tions. 

That the Administration was going as far 
in the direction of “affirmative action” as 
the Neutrality Act would allow was indi- 
cated in a report by the Munitions Con- 
trol Board on export licenses granted dur- 
ing February for war materials, chiefly 
military planes, and commercial planes: 

Great Britain $7 229.558 


France 5,025,062 
Rumania 1,295,050 
Poland 420.013 
Brazil 239.768 


State Department pressure on manu- 
facturers successfully enforced an unofi- 
cial embargo against Japan. And no ship- 
ments for Germany or Italy received |i- 
censes. 

Fearful for what such a trend might 
lead to, those senators who belong to the 
last-ditch neutrality bloc threatened to 
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Japanese ‘farm’ in Costa Rica, ideal for airport 
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Alpine Chasseurs a l Américaine: troops of 3rd U.S. Infantry during ski maneuvers at Fort Snelling, Minn. 


filibuster if necessary to keep the present 
embargo provisions on the statute books. 
“Any effort to repeal or emasculate the 
Neutrality Act,” stormed Sen. Gerald Nye, 
“will keep the Senate here all summer.” 

But the same Senate by 77 to 8 passed 
the $358,000,000 Air Corps expansion bill, 
authorizing 6,000 planes and appropriating 
funds for improving Panama Canal de- 
fenses—an especially pertinent move in 
view of the newly discovered cotton fields 
acquired by 30 Japanese “farmers” in 
Costa Rica, only 300 miles from the Canal 
and capable of being converted into an air- 
port overnight. 

The army meanwhile accelerated a pro- 
gram of modernization in line with the na- 
tion’s new defense drive. At Fort Snelling, 
Minn., Uncle Sam’s first “Alpine regi- 
ment,” the Third United States Infantry, 
took to skis in winter maneuvers designed 
to prove that Americans as well as French- 
men and Italians can defend their moun- 
tain ranges. 





Significance 


The President probably will not take a 
stand on neutrality legislation changes 
until the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee hearings, due to start in two or 
three weeks, have tested public opinion. 
He is reported, however, as being ready to 
support any Congressional move for repeal 
of the act. The President also would like a 
continuation of the “cash-and-carry” pro- 
visions, which expire May 1, and addition 
of a clause lifting the present embargo on 
munitions to belligerents. 

Meanwhile public opinion, as sampled 
by the Gallup Poll, continues behind Mr. 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy. Last week’s 
figures showed 76 per cent in favor of sell- 
ing food to Britain and France even after 


they become involved in war, and 52 per 
cent would sell them munitions as well. 
But an overwhelming 83 per cent were 
against sending United States troops and 
ships overseas to help anybody. 





Aranha Victory 


Brazil’s Salesman Returns 
With a Pocketful of Gold 


Ever since the Great Depression began, 
world trade has been a contradictory tan- 
gle of inconsistencies. Example: though 
reliable indexes such as the Gallup Poll 
show this country wants to help Latin 
America, and most certainly does not want 
to help the totalitarians, United States 
industry has been forced by competition 
with the barter system to cede more and 
more Latin-American business to Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan. 

That fact, among others, has hampered 
Washington’s “good neighbor” policy and 
hamstrung the President’s dream of “con- 
tinental solidarity.” It has also irked a 
number of Latin American nations which 
would like to exchange goods as well as 
noble sentiments with the United States. 
Unable to sell to the United States, the 
most neighborly of the good neighbors 
have been forced against their will into 
bartering with the totalitarians. For Bra- 
zil, in particular, it has been a case of 
marrying the villain to save the home- 
stead. 


Hero 


Determined to make one last effort to 
avoid such a fate, Brazil last month sent 
her glibbest salesman to Washington in the 


hope of inducing Uncle Sam to play the 
hero role of rescuer (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 20) . 
But when Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, handsome 
Brazilian Foreign Minister and right-hand 
man to President Getulio Vargas, cheer- 
fully listed what he wanted, the capital 
gasped. It did not seem possible that any 
South American could talk North Ameri- 
cans out of a hundred million dollars. 

Last week Dr. Aranha left New York 
for Rio de Janeiro with the promise of 
some $120,000,000 in his ample pocket and 
ten substantial agreements to show for his 
five-week mission: 

1—A_ $19,200,000 Export-Import Bank 
loan to free Brazilian exchange so as to 
pay United States exporters for goods al- 
ready shipped. 

2—An arrangement for similarly financ- 
ing future exports. 

3—The promise that the Administra- 
tion would ask Congress for $50,000,000 im 
the form of a gold loan to rehabilitate the 
Banco do Brazil. 

4—Exchange of technical commissions 
with a view to enlarging the Brazilian mar- 
ket for United States goods and increas- 
ing United States imports of such Brazilian 
products as rubber, manganese, quinine, 
vegetable oils, and tropical fruits. 

5—Brazil’s promise to issue an edict 
freeing its exchange. 

6—Brazil’s promise to scrap pending 
ultranationalistic legislation and guarantee 
to American investors the same rights ac- 
corded to Brazilian nationals. 

7—Brazil’s promise to exploit its rubber 
industry, with a view to freeing the United 
States from dependence on the East Indies 
market. 

8—An agreement with the Foreign 
Bondholders Protective Council, Inc., look- 
ing to resumption of service on $357,- 














000,000 dollar-bond indebtedness in de- 
fault since November 1937. 

9—An arrangement for military assist- 
ance which already has resulted in a bill 
in the Senate to permit United States na- 
val shipyards to build Brazilian warships. 

10—Preliminary moves toward coloniz- 
ing United States farmers and unemployed 
skilled workers in Brazil. 


Villain 

The villain of the piece was not long in 
snarling at frustration. In a speech before 
the German Academy in Berlin, Maj. Gen. 
Wilhelm Faupel, former Nazi Ambassador 
to Nationalist Spain, assailed the Monroe 
Doctrine as a “menace” to Latin America 
and called on Germany to undertake a 
“wholesale, peaceful invasion” of Latin 
America headed by German linguists, edu- 
cators, scientists, and engineers. 

Faupel was not the first German to fret 
about the Monroe Doctrine. In a recent 
series of memoirs in The London Times 
the Earl of Midleton recalled some of the 
things Kaiser Wilhelm II had said to 
him when he was British Under-Secretary 
for War: 

“His idea was to peg out a claim in 
South America. The lion in the path was 
the Monroe Doctrine. The solvent of this 
situation was the British Fleet. If, for in- 
stance, the Emperor desired to control 
some South American state, and had an 
alliance with Great Britain, the United 
States could not prevent his landing; and 
the moment German troops were there, he 
could deal with the States and get together 
a German population of 500,000.” 





Significance 


The agreements with Brazil constitute 
a crushing and intentionally obvious de- 
feat for Germany and a distinct setback 
for the barter system of trading every- 
where in Latin America. Had Washington 
turned a deaf ear, Brazil would have been 
obliged, as Senhor Aranha made plain, to 


Bronx youths picketed Manhattan for .. . 





capitulate to the Nazis—realizing that to 
do so would carry the risk of becoming a 
German “colony.” 

At the same time, the agreements, 
sketchy as they are in some details, mark 
an important beginning of a trend which 
is expected to accelerate, both as regards 
Brazil and in other Latin American states. 

Whether or not the Brazilian arrange- 
ments succeed on a large scale now de- 
pends on Brazil. If Vargas is able to put 
his house in order, and if he offers real 
inducements to American investors, the 
possibilities of profitable exploitation of a 
country admittedly ripe for it will be very 
great. Rubber and minerals offer a fertile 
field for development. United States in- 
dustry is likely to receive an earnest of 
Brazil’s good intentions very soon—in the 
form of orders for 25 railway locomotives 
and 1,000 cars, split among three United 
States firms. 

Not the least interesting possibility is 
that Aranha really may open up his coun- 
try to United States settlers. He had no 
such specific, practical plan in mind when 
he came to Washington, but he has now. 
He explained the gist of his idea to News- 
WEEK (Feb. 27); the editors were deluged 
with letters from people seriously inter- 
ested in settling in Brazil and passed the 
inquiries along to Senhor Aranha. As a 
result, he is expected to get down to cases 
soon after he reaches Rio. 





This Is New York 


Ever since 1903, when the War Depart- 
ment filled in a horseshoe curve on Spuy- 
ten Duyvil Creek at the upper boundary 
of the Borough of Manhattan and chop- 
ped a ship canal below it, Marble Hill— 
52 acres of apartment houses and stores 
within the curve—has been a geographic 
no-man’s land of New York City. The 
5,000 inhabitants mostly attend church 
and school in the Borough of the Bronx, 
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but all pay taxes and owe fealty to Man- 
hattan. 

Last week Borough President James J. 
Lyons of the Bronx decided to annex the 
district by Anschluss. At high noon Satur- 
day he invaded Marble Hill with his 
“army”—four political henchmen and bis 
chauffeur, who once drove Gen. John J. 
Pershing. After trying vainly to cross the 
border on a squadron of ancient, scrap-iron 
tanks, he located the highest spot, already 
well picketed by youthful agents-provoca- 
teurs, and planted a silk orange-white-and- 
blue Bronx flag. 

“I hereby claim this area for the 
Borough of the Bronx!” Lyons cried above 
the boos of the inhabitants. “One people, 
one president, one Bronx!” 

His answer was a barrage of Bron 
cheers and decaying vegetables. Retiring 
to his Cadillac, the would-be annexer ex- 
plained: “Now I know how Lincoln felt 
when he freed the slaves.” 

From a military standpoint, the Dran 
nach Suden—which Lyons plans to extend 
to other boroughs, perhaps changing the 
name of New York City in time to the 
“New Bronx”— was a complete succes. 
The Bronx battalions came, planted, and 
retired in good order. But a Newswetk 
plebiscite of the inhabitants indicated 
they would keep their present affiliation, 
mostly because Manhattan was a “mor 
romantic” borough to belong to. 

Nevertheless, from his Bronx Cout'- 
house eyrie, reached only by way of si 
secretaries, President Lyons plotted 1 
win them over. He issued a simple state: 
ment: “I merely cite the motto of ou 
flag, ‘ne cede malis,’ which being translated 
broadly means, ‘everybody gets some toug! 
breaks’.” 
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Smashing of War Within a War 
Unifies Madrid to Talk Peace 


After Reds Are Subdued, 
Food Shortage Helps Spur Miaja 
to Negotiations With Fraico 


In November 1936, when Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco hammered at the gates 
of Madrid, Gen. José Miaja flung a defiant 
“No pasaran!” across the barricades and 
held the Spanish capital in the face of 
seemingly inevitable invasion. 

Last week the tough old warrior resumed 
his role as defender of Madrid, but this 
time against an enemy within his own 
lines—Communist supporters of the de- 
posed Negrin government who preferred a 
fight to the finish rather than surrender to 
Franco’s Nationalists. 


Madrid Front 


It was in anticipation of such internecine 
strife that Miaja was given supreme au- 
thority after his subordinate, Gen. Segis- 
mundo Casado, had overthrown Premier 
Juan Negrin on Mar. 5. 

The expected trouble was not long in 
coming. The day after the Casado coup, 
one of the Communist leaders, Col. José 
Ascano, rallied his men in the Guadarrama 
foothills. They staged their first outbreak 
around the old royal palace at El Pardo, 
northwest of Madrid. At dawn next day, 
they swooped down upon the capital, con- 
verging on the Cuatro Caminos working- 
class quarter. There they took uncompleted 
government buildings on the site of the 
old Hippodrome race track as their strong- 
hold, from which they made sallies into the 
heart of Madrid. 

For six days the city and many provin- 
cial towns were battlefields as soldiers who 
had fought side by side for over two and a 
half years waged a war within a war. An- 
archists and Communists, at odds as al- 
ways, were in the van of the bitterest 
fighting. The Puerta del Sol and other fa- 
mous Madrid squares became no man’s 
lands. People fled terrified to their homes, 
not even daring to go out for food. Com- 
munists seized food trucks, making the 
shortage still worse. 

As Government airplanes flew over Ma- 
drid to bomb Communist strongholds, re- 
assuring messages were broadcast to the 
neutral population. Each day the Madrid 
tadio—ending its broadcasts “Long live 
independent Spain!” instead of the former 
“Long live republican Spain!”—announced 
that the Communist revolt had been 
quelled. Each night fighting broke out 
again. 

Communists occupied variously the 
Montana barracks—which they themselves 





Newsweek from International 


Franco in Admiral’s garb 


stormed in July 1936, two days after the 
war began—the old bull ring, the shell- 
pitted American telephone building, and 
even a maternity hospital filled with 1,000 
patients. 

Miaja and Casado ordered out all the 
troops, guns, and tanks that could be 
spared from the Madrid front lines facing 
Franco. But it was not until the arrival of 
a force of 9,000 under Lt. Gen. Cipriano 
Meda, and a fifteen-minute bombard- 
ment by heavy siege guns Sunday that the 
tide finally was turned and the Com- 
munists routed. Their losses far exceeded 
the government’s. 





Wide World 


Gen. José Miaja, loyalist chief 
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The National Defense Council hastily 
went into a five-hour session. Then the 
radio announced that “the plan [for sur- 
render] drawn up before the rebellion” 
would now be carried out. They still had 
trouble ahead, however, for Communist 
groups held out at Cartagena and other 
towns, and some still were entrenched on 
the outskirts of Madrid. 


Sidelines 


Before the Communist uprising Franco 
was said to have given Miaja just one 
week in which to surrender. If the loyalists 
had not given up by then, he would 
immediately launch a powerful attack 
against Madrid and Central Spain. Last 
week, however, he delayed action pending 
the outcome in the capital and moved his 
headquarters up to Carabanchel, only 3 
miles behind the Madrid front. There he 
waited. 

Both Germany and Italy, the General- 
issimo’s military backers, were reported 
to have tried in vain to persuade him to 
take advantage of the Madrid regime’s 
weakness and start his offensive while the 
revolt was going on. 

Meanwhile, there were rumors that 
Casado himself had crossed to the Na- 
tionalist lines with a flag of truce, seeking 
a conference with Franco. Then the British 
cruiser Devonshire—which had negotiated 
the surrender of Minorca to the National- 
ists (Newsweek, Feb. 20)—turned up at 
the British-owned port of Gandia, again 
believed to be on a peace mission. It was 
understood to be available for an armistice 
meeting. 

How closely the big powers have been 
watching developments in Spain was seen 
by reports that both Britain and France 
were tipped off in advance of the Casado 
coup. And associates of Negrin who es- 
caped to France said that Casado had 
planned to surrender some of the most fa- 
mous figures of the war as hostages to 
Franco. The list included Negrin, Foreign 
Minister Alvarez del Vayo, Gen. Juan 
Modesto, Col. Enrique Lister, and Dolores 
Ibarruri, the Communist leader known as 
“La Pasionaria.” All got away. 


‘British’ Grandee 

To make his task of mopping up the 
rest of Spain easier, Franco announced a 
blockade of all ports from Sagunto to 
Adra. Britain was quick to take up this 
sea challenge. In the House of Lords, For- 
eign Secretary Viscount Halifax retorted 
that British warships would prevent any 
interference with British shipping. Hali- 
fax’s words were backed up by the pres- 
ence of the combined Home and Atlantic 
Fleets in the Mediterranean on regular 
spring exercises. 

Some of Britain’s irritation over the 
blockade effort was offset by other news 
from Burgos. The dictators claimed a diplo- 
matic victory over the democracies by 
pointing out that Franco appointed as 
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Ambassador to France José Felix Le- 
querica, former Under-Secretary of State, 
Mayor of Bilbao—and one of Spain’s 
first Fascists. Last week the democra- 
cies had their inning: the Generalissimo 
announced that the pro-British Duke of 
Alba—his agent in London since Novem- 
ber 1937—would represent him at the 
Court of St- James’s. As the lean aristocrat 
took over the palatial Spanish Embassy in 
Belgrave Square he carried the now tradi- 
tional emblem of British diplomacy: an 
umbrella. 

A grandee of old Spain, the 60-year-old 
Duke also holds the British Dukedom of 
Berwick as a descendant of an illegitimate 
child of King James II. He is well liked in 
England not only because he was edu- 
cated there but because he is a firm advo- 
cate of restoration of the Spanish mon- 
archy, for which the British hope. 





Significance 


The long-awaited peace for Spain hung 
in the balance at the moment the Com- 
munists started their week’s rebellion 
against the Miaja regime. Having stamped 
out dissension, Miaja immediately re- 
turned to the question of arranging an 
early armistice with Franco, which had to 
be dropped so abruptly when the Reds 
rose. 

The prospect that Miaja and Franco 
would come to terms was increased by the 
fact that the food shortage in Central 
Spain has become desperate. Behind the 
scenes, moreover, the big powers were 
pressing both sides for a speedy settle- 
ment, as all other European problems must 
await the final outcome in Spain. 

The Communist uprising, however, was 
far from unwelcome to the Generalissimo. 
Miaja’s battles with the unruly elements 
saved Franco much of the same sort of 
trouble he would have to face himself on 
taking over the reins of all Spain—and at 
no cost to his own forces. 





Gouge No. 2 


Slovak Coup Puts the Czechs 
Under Hitler’s Knife Again 


The new installment of the German 
drive to the East started this week. Using 
as a springboard the appeal of a militant 
group in Slovakia, Hitler issued an ulti- 
matum that divided Czecho-Slovakia for 
the second time in six months. 

“The demand had a 48-hour time limit. 
And to show his readiness to use force, the 
Fiihrer suddenly called the reserve class of 
1913 to the army and massed troops and 
planes along the exposed Czech border. 

Without strong allies and stripped of 
natural fortifications by the loss of Sude- 
tenland, the government of President Emil 
Hacha had no choice except to submit. 


_ conference. 
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The Duke of Alba, Franco’s first Ambassador to Britain 


Hacha called a special meeting of the Slo- 
vak Parliament at Bratislava for Tuesday 
morning and granted the gift that Hitler 
had demanded: creation of an independent 
Slovak state. 

This rich region of 3,300,000 inhabitants 
and 18,900 square miles lies along the bor- 
ders of Hungary and the old Austria. And 
severance from the Czech state opened the 
way for creation of another new state out 
of the remnants of the war-created little 
democracy: the region of Carpatho- 
Ukrainia. This land of mountains and for- 
ests, inhabited only by 600,000 mountain- 
eers of Ukrainian stock, covers 4,800 square 
miles at the eastern end of the country. 
Like Slovakia, it was given local auton- 
omy in the reshuffle following the Munich 
Also like Slovakia, it has 
seethed with dissatisfaction ever since. 

Remaking of the map was only the more 
spectacular phase of the Fiihrer’s new 
eastward move. Berlin had complained that 
while the post-Munich government in 
Prague talked cooperation with Germany, 
it continued to practice “Benes policy”— 
that of courting Britain and France. Nazis 
objected especially to the retention of Gen. 
Jan Syrovy, war hero and ex-Premier, as 
Defense Minister, and complained that 
Communist and other anti-Nazi groups 
had not been suppressed. 

This week’s drastic move was designed 





to settle that by forcing Hacha to reor- 
ganize his government. And it virtually re. 
duced the once powerful Czech Army to 
little more than a police force. 

The risk of meeting a suicidal resistance 
from the Czechs was not the only gamble 
the Fiihrer took when he decided to act. 
Poland and Hungary have been deman(- 
ing slices of both Slovakia and Carpatho- 
Ukrainia—and have shown as much hos 
tility as they dared because Germany kept 
them from getting it. The possibility 
which at first caused some hesitancy in 
Berlin was that these small neighbors 
might recklessly try to grab what they 
wanted before it was too late. 


Prelude 


After the four great powers at Munich 
had dismembered Czecho-Slovakia, many 
busts and statues of Thomas G. Masaryk 
were removed from public places in the 
republic he created. Nazi Germany et 
couraged the Czechs to forget their brief 
experience as a democracy. Nevertheles 
on Mar. 6—89th anniversary of Masaryk’ 
birth—tens of thousands of remembering 
Czechs made pilgrimages to his grave il 
the country churchyard at Lany. 

On the same day, 20 miles away i 
Prague, President Hacha dealt promptly 
with a new threat to Czecho-Slovak unity 
in the eastern tip of the republic. Wher 
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Julian Revay, Transport Minister in the 
Carpatho - Ukrainian Cabinet, returned 
from a mysterious visit to Berlin he found 
Hacha had thrown him out of office and 
reorganized the government to forestall a 
Nazi-backed separatist movement. 

Having at least momentarily squelched 
trouble in this quarter, Hacha had to face 
it in another. On Mar. 9 Premier Rudolf 
Beran was addressing a Czech Party of 
Unity meeting when a courier brought 
warning of a Slovak separatist putsch 
scheduled two days hence. The Premier 
rushed to consult the President, who at 
once signed a decree dismissing the Slovak 
government. Premier Joseph Tiso, parish 
priest and leader of the Slovak People’s 
Party, was confined in a monastery—a 
sort of “house arrest.” 


‘Java Hitler!’ 

Martial law was declared in Bratislava, 
seat of the Slovak government, where 
several were killed in clashes between 
Czech forces and the Fascist anti-Semitic 
Hlinka Guards (named for the Slovak 
leader, Father Andreas Hlinka, who died 
last year) supported by Nazi storm troop- 
ers. Slovaks shouted “Slava (Heil) Hitler!” 
and Germans sang the Horst Wessel Nazi 
anthem. German troop concentrations 
were reported across the Danube, opposite 
Bratislava. Vice Premier Karol Sidor, 
Hlinka Guard commander, became the 
new Slovak Premier after assurances of 
“undying loyalty” to Prague. Radicals in 
the Guard promptly repudiated Sidor. 

Most of the plotters were arrested, al- 
though Labor Minister Ferdinand Durci- 
ansky—just back from Berlin—managed 
to flee to Vienna. From there he broadcast 
appeals for continued Slovak resistance. 
And Dr. Tiso smuggled a telegram out of 
the monastery to Hitler, asking for his 
help. 

Starting from Vienna—now headquar- 
ters for a number of minority groups seek- 
ing Nazi support—the German press and 
radio began an anti-Czech tirade which 
was almost as bitter as the one during the 
Sudeten crisis. 

The German propaganda machine was 
especially bitter because some of the 
clashes had occurred when Germans in Slo- 
vakia paraded on the day set aside in the 
Fatherland to honor the war dead. Several 
elderly veterans were among the injured 
in these scrapes. As a result the Czechs 
were accused of atrocities against the Ger- 
man minority. 

Then the tension increased. The Czechs 
released Tiso. Hitler summoned him, and 
he flew to Berlin. Events moved fast. With 
cohorts of Nazi Storm Troops gathering in 
Vienna—only a few miles from Bratislava 
—to celebrate the first anniversary of 
Anschluss on Wednesday, German papers 
started accusing Czecho-Slovakia of a se- 
cret mobilization. Marshal Hermann Gér- 
ing rushed back from his vacation in Italy. 
In Prague, President Hacha agreed to an 


emergency meeting of the Slovak parlia- 
ment. But the Fiihrer demanded faster 
action. He sent the ultimatum. 


Significance 
Hitler could do as he wished with 
Czecho-Slovakia, since Britain and France 
had shifted their interest to the Mediter- 
ranean and the armaments race. The 
promise that Britain, France, Italy, and 
Germany made at Munich for a mutual 
guarantee of the Czech frontiers has never 
been formalized into binding form. And 
when the Slovak disturbance arose last 
week, London and Paris emphasized that 
they had only a bystander’s interest. 
Yet the small countries in the path of 
the Nazi juggernaut have shown a will to 
self-preservation in spite of the knowledge 
that the big democracies had lost interest 
in them. Poland and Hungary, Czecho- 
Slovakia (insofar as it could) and, in the 
distance, Rumania, had all shown a tend- 
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Dr. Joseph Tiso, Slovak chief 


ency to impede Hitler. The question had 
not been whether he would take the final 
step necessary to make his authority un- 
disputed, but how soon he would take it. 





Beauty and Diplomacy 


When concession to Hitler at Munich 
brought Britain’s prestige low in Central 
Europe, the statesmen of Whitehall did as 
their fathers and grandfathers had done 
in such emergencies. They sent up dis- 
tress signals for the navy. Vice Admiral 
C. V. Usborne was thereupon piped into 
a first-class compartment on the Orient 
Express and sent off as “Britain’s roving 
ambassador to the Balkans.” 

The maneuver with which Germany 
countered is in no sea manual. Arriving in 
Bucharest, the Admiral found the two 
main newspapers running daily articles on 
the pleasures and advantages of German- 


Rumanian friendship. They were signed by 
Fraulein Edith von Kohle, a Nazi journal- 
ist. 

The Bucharest correspondent for The 
Daily Express cabled: “Edith von Kohle 
is a woman in her early 30s. She is staying 
at Bucharest’s most luxurious hotel on the 
Calea Victoriei, a few yards from King 
Carol’s palace. 

“Each day she receives Rumanian jour- 
nalists for private talks and cocktails. She 
will never see more than two journalists 
at a time.” 

The Admiral’s flag came down, but 
fairer hands caught it up. Last week, at 
Zagreb, Lady Maureen Stanley, blond wife 
of Oliver Stanley, President of the Board 
of Trade, made her first appearance on a 
propaganda tour that is to extend as far 
as Athens and Salonika. And hers is only 
the first of 30 such tours planned at a 
cost of $500 or more each. 

No private talks and cocktails are in- 
volved, however. Lady Maureen, who is 
the daughter of the Marquess of London- 
derry, confines her addresses to universities 
and English-Speaking Unions, while a fel- 
low traveler in the Balkans, Mrs. Ethel 
Lewis, sings English folk songs. The orbit 
extends as far as Estonia and Latvia, 
where Miss Mary Hamlin is billed for 
recitals of songs from the twelfth century. 





Rearm or Disarm? 


British Limitation Feelers 


Revive a Measure of Optimism 


Correspondents in London, summoned 
to No. 10 Downing Street last week, ar- 
rived expecting to deal with the anony- 
mous press officer, as usual. Instead, they 
were met by Prime Minister Chamberlain. 
So important did Chamberlain consider 
the announcement he intended to make 
that he chose to act as his own “unofficial” 
—and unnamed—spokesman. This was the 
announcement: that—‘“if all goes well”— 
the British Government considered it 
might be possible for the five big Euro- 
pean powers to start disarmament talks 
before autumn. 

Next day Sir Samuel Hoare, Home Sec- 
retary and Chamberlain’s intimate, ampli- 
fied the suggestion to a Conservative party 
audience: “Five men in Europe—three 
dictators and the Prime Ministers of Eng- 
land and France—if they worked with 
singleness of purpose and unity of action 
might in an incredibly short space of time 
transform the whole history of the world. 
These five men, working together in Eu- 
rope and blessed in their efforts by the 
President of the United States, might 
make themselves eternal benefactors of 
the human race.” 

Sir Samuel’s third dictator apparently 
was Joseph Stalin. Throughout the Czech 
crisis, Britain ostentatiously cold-shoul- 
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dered the Soviet Union. But a British 
trade mission leaving London this week 
has Moscow on the itinerary. And two 
weeks ago Chamberlain surprised everyone 
—including the Ambassador—by accept- 
ing an invitation to a reception at the 
Soviet Embassy. 

But if the champagne cup Chamberlain 
drank was a preliminary to the invitation 
to Stalin to join in golden-age making, 
Stalin showed no signs of knowing it. The 
same day that Hoare spoke in London, the 
Soviet dictator, in a speech before the 
Communist Party Congress, accused the 
British Government of wishing for a war 
between Russia and Germany over the 
Ukraine so that the two would destroy 
each other. 





Significance 


The poor record of disarmament efforts 
during the past decade usually is blamed 
on inadequate political preparation in ad- 
vance. Only three weeks ago Chamberlain 
said he did not consider the political at- 
mosphere ready for another general dis- 
armament conference. 

But Chamberlain’s own “unofficial” hint 
of last week, plus the eloquence of his 
confidant, Sir Samuel Hoare, did not add 
up to a disarmament conference on the 
unwieldy model of former ones. On the 
contrary it was in line with the Prime 
Minister’s predilection for “personal di- 
plomacy” by the heads of the major 
powers. 

This has the advantage of being a meth- 
od approved by the dictators also. And 
even should talk of disarmament prove 
premature, the signs of willingness to in- 
clude the Soviet Union in the discussions 
is not far short of revolutionary on Cham- 
berlain’s part. That change can be taken 
as a new example of the way that ideologi- 
cal prejudices have been subdued since 
the Munich conference by the older con- 
flicts of power politics. 





’Arry, ’Arriet, and A.R.P. 


Mothers from London slum areas last 
week took their babies to Holburn Town 
Hall to test the government’s new infant 
gas masks. A few liked them. But many 
agreed with Mrs. Alfred Tully: “I could 
see the poor little mite through the mica 
window getting redder and redder. She 
came out parboiled!” 

Earlier, when government workmen 
erected the first of the new mass-produced 
air-raid shelters—corrugated iron huts to 
be sunk $ feet in the ground—in low-rental 
neighborhoods, householders displayed a 
similar balkiness: 

Mrs. Head of Tiber Street liked the 
A.R.P. shelter: “It will come in splendidly 
as a bathroom for the baby in the sum- 
mer.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Patten of Clarkson Street 
barely squeezed into their hut and la- 


mented: “We are small eaters really. Just 
naturally big. We wonder if there will be 
any room to. breathe.” 

Mrs. Wright, a neighbor, faced the same 
difficulty: “We’re five here, all adults .. . 
then there is Oscar the rabbit, and the 
birds, and Freda the cat.” 

Mrs. Pilkington of Tiber Street said 
cheerfully: “We can go in there and all 
die together. As I said to the man: “You’re 
measuring us for our graves, aren’t you, 
mate?’ ” 

Others planned to build rock gardens 
around the huts and to festoon them with 
flowers—or the family wash. Usefulness 
as storerooms or bicycle garages also was 
suggested, but the tax assessor in one dis- 
trict heard of that and warned that any 
such use would raise assessments. 
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Metal shelters for back yards ... 





... are being mass-produced and erected for every British family 


Britain: Preparing 
Another Expeditionary Fore 
Is Ready to Serve in France 


At 4 p.m. on Aug. 4, 1914, the ponder. 
ous machinery of British mobilization }y. 
gan to turn. Every day for five days 34) 
trains carried troops to Channel ports 
By Aug. 20 four British divisions totaling 
72,000 had landed in France without the 
loss of a man. 

These interlocking plans of the Britis) 
and French General Staffs were known ty 
officers as “the war book.” Last week Wy 
Minister Leslie Hore-Belisha surprised the 
House of Commons with an announcemey; 
that Britain and France were compiling ; 
new edition. 


New B. E. F. 


In 1914 the military plans were con. 
plete but Britain had no diplomatic obji- 
gation to aid France. But last month 
Prime Minister Chamberlain promised 
Paris “immediate” help in the event of at- 
tack “from whatever quarter.” Hore-Be. 
lisha said that this pledge “makes it 
incumbent on us to consider and prepare 
for use a field force in certain eventuali- 
ties.” Then he described the new British 
Expeditionary Force. 

Like the old B.E.F., its nucleus will be 
six divisions of the regular army—fou 
of infantry and two of tanks and armored 
cars. This force is now almost completely 
reequipped with the latest Bren machine 
guns, tanks, and artillery, while half the 
infantry has been motorized. Its fire power 
will be six times that of the prewar force 
—although in 1914 the accurate musketry 
of the British astonished the Germans. 

Behind the regulars will march thirteen 
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divisions of ‘Territorials—equivalent of the 
American National Guard—including three 
motorized divisions and one of tanks. 
During the coming year these will be 
equipped with the same new weapons as 
the regular army. This will give Britain 
a field force of some 300,000 men to be 
shipped to France. 

In 1914 the Territorials were kept at 
home to repel a possible German attack by 
sea. Now, in addition to the 185,000 des- 
tined for France, 105,000 Territorials will 
be organized in anti-aircraft divisions. Of 
these, 75,000 are already well supplied 
with new anti-aircraft guns. This use of 
Territorials in France has also made pos- 
sible a revision of prewar imperial strategy. 
Instead of empire outposts being stripped 
of troops, they will be increased to war 
strength, and a “strategic reserve” is being 
built up in Palestine (present strength 
20,000) . 


Significance 


The decision to send an army to the 
Continent represented the greatest break 
with British military tradition since the 
World War. With the exception of the 
1914-18 struggle, Britain has always waged 
wars of “limited liability’—that is, Lon- 
don has supported Continental allies with 
limited armies and overwhelming naval 
and financial power while keeping most of 
its man power at home. Since. the war 
British strategists have advocated revival 
of this traditional role. Only last month 
Capt. Liddell Hart, London Times mili- 
tary expert, advised aiding France only 
with a tiny army and a huge air fleet. 

The new strategy, as explained by Hore- 
Belisha, has been designed to fit the mili- 
tary consequences of the Munich peace. 
Now, instead of hypothetically attacking 
Germany to rescue Czecho-Slovakia, 
France will be on the defensive on both 
the German and Italian frontiers, faced 
with numerically superior forces. 
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Britain’s soldiers: ready to go to France if another war comes 


The announcement of the new B.E.F. 
may also have an immediate political sig- 
nificance. Paris and London have buzzed 
with rumors—which have been ominously 
repeated by responsible newspapers—that 
Adolf Hitler plans to invade the Nether- 
lands and Switzerland this year. The 
French Army could support the Swiss, but 
only Britain would be in a position to 
send an expeditionary force to aid the 


Dutch. 





Canada’s Arms Row 


Canada took steps last week to remove 
the possibility of profiteering—and charges 
of profiteering—from its $80,000,000 de- 
fense program. In the House of Commons 
the government introduced a bill to place 
control of defense purchases in the hands 


New boots for old fields 
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of a four-man independent board and to 
limit profits on noncompetitive contracts 
to 5 per cent of the capital actually em- 
ployed. 

This action stemmed directly from 
charges of graft and incompetence raised 
over an exclusive contract let on a cost 
plus 10 per cent basis to one Toronto con- 
cern last spring for manufacture of 7,000 
Bren light machine guns for the Canadian 
Defense Department and 5,000 for the 
British War Office. A Royal Commission 
found the government innocent of corrup- 
tion, but its report failed to stifle criticism. 
As a remedy it advised such a defense pur- 
chasing board as the government has now 
created. 


9 J. C. Landeryou, Social Credit M. P. 
from Alberta, suggested a simpler solution 
of the Dominion’s defense problem. The 
coast line could be adequately protected 
from invasion, he sarcastically informed 
the House, by setting up electric signs 
revealing the national debt, the number 
of unemployed, and the number of houses 
lost through taxes and mortgages. These 
dismal statistics would turn back any 
invader. 





Fascist Finance 


Duce Can’t Hold Down Prices, 
So He Orders New Wage Rise 


Wage increases of 5 to 10 per cent for 
all workers earning less than 2,000 lire 
($105) a month were ordered last week 
by Mussolini. The increases will apply to 
7,000,000 employes in industry, commerce, 
and agriculture but have not yet been ex- 
tended to the state’s own pay rolls. 

The Duce decided to boost wages after 
reading the results of an investigation car- 
ried out through the Fascist labor syndi- 
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cates to determine effects of the constant- 
ly rising cost of living. His wage decree 
was accompanied by another prohibiting 
changes in prices to offset higher pay. 





Significance 


While the Duce has progressed from one 
spectacular foreign adventure to the next 
in recent years, he has found the cost of 
living at home a headache. After ordering 
a general wage cut in 1934, he also tried 
to force a corresponding lowering of prices. 

Even the vigilant efforts of Black Shirt 
militia and the police, who cracked down 
on shops and markets periodically, were 
not able to keep prices down, however. 
Consequently, in 1936 and 1937 the Duce 
had to restore the wage cuts. But prices 
continued to go up, until last week he had 
to act again to try to reestablish the equi- 
librium between wages and the cost of 
living. 

The same five factors which account for 
Fascism’s rising budget deficit* have made 
it impossible for the Duce to keep living 
costs .down: (1) an economic system 
geared, like Germany’s, to self-sufficiency 
and rigid restrictions on imports; (2) re- 
armament; (3) the conquest and develop- 
ment of Ethiopia; (4) the 41 per cent 
devaluation of the lira in 1936; and (5) 
the cost of maintaining an expeditionary 
force in Spain. 





Nazi but Nice 


Prizes in a national joke contest con- 
ducted by Propaganda Minister Joseph 
Goebbels’ newspaper Der Angriff—started 
to prove that humor still exists in Ger- 
many after Goebbels had banished five 
popular comedians because they poked 
fun at the Nazi regime—were handed out 
last week. The highest award of $40 went 
to Kurt Naumann, a construction worker, 
for these specimens, illustrated by him- 
self: 

“T won’t perform in this costume,” says 
a midchen clad only in a prewar helmet 
and saber. 

“Why not,” asks a paunchy male. “Does 
one see too much?” 

“Rubbish, you old fool. Too little.” 

The companion piece to this shows a 
girl wearing only a blouse. “Why, you 
haven’t seen my new dress,” she says to a 
bearded companion. “I bought it on the 
installment plan.” The bewildered male 
cracks back, “I suppose you are wearing 
the first installment?” 

The jokes, cabled across the Atlantic 
at 12 cents the word, had a familiar fra- 





*One of Fascism’s earliest achievements was 
to wipe out the budget deficit. The last bal- 
anced budget was in 1930, however, and since 
then the deficit has increased steadily. Last 
week the figure for 1936-37 was published for 
the first time, showing a new high of 16,230,- 
00.000 ($854,000,000) . 


grance to New York newspaper offices. 
Reporters who consulted files kept by 
radio gag writers found the twin of Herr 
Naumann’s prizewinner in a five-year-old 
copy of Smoke House Magazine. Ed Wynn 
used a version of Joke No. 2 on the radio 
six years ago. 

Nevertheless, Goebbels still had the last 
laugh. American correspondents in Berlin 
wanted to transmit the winning drawings 
by radio. Der Angriff refused permission. 





Mexican Rumblings 


Two weeks ago Donald R. Richberg ar- 
rived in Mexico City as legal emissary for 
seventeen American and British oil firms to 
open negotiations with President Lazaro 
Cardenas over expropriated property. Car- 
denas had left for a horseback tour of 
Guanajuato state. The former NRA head 
settled down to wait. 

On Mar. 7, while the equestrian President 
was still more than a hundred miles from 
the capital, Gen. Joaquin Amaro, War Min- 
ister under Calles and a hard-bitten old 
soldier of the revolution, suddenly thrust 
himself into the 1940 Presidential race. His 
opening shot was a manifesto denouncing 
Cardenas’ “abuse of the governmental right 
of expropriation” and calling upon the 
President to cease “his boastful interna- 
tional policy.” 

The blunt-spoken Amaro, while not 
greatly feared as an anti-government can- 
didate for 1940, thus became the first 
spokesman for opposition elements within 
the government circle and set up Mexico’s 
most troublesome problem—the oil dispute 
—as a target for stronger candidates. Car- 
denas immediately spurred home to head 
off this threat to his party’s chances. 

On the very day of his return he invited 
Richberg to the Presidential Palace to be- 
gin discussions for a practical settlement at 
once. The first day they held an hour-and- 





International 


Joaquin Amaro, Mexican candidate 


a-half conference, followed by a long talk 
between Cardenas and his international ad. 
viser, Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
Ramon Beteta. On Mar. 10, after furthe; 
talks with Richberg, Cardenas issued , 
communiqué stating that an accord was 
“hoped for” within the week. 

In spite of Cardenas’ hurry,-signs were 
abundant that any settlement in prospect 
would not amount to a surrender to the oil 
firms. Spokesmen for the government’s ma. 
jority in Congress branded Amaro a “too] 
of reaction” and a “traitor to his country.” 
And as the anniversary of the expropria- 
tion decree—Mar. 18—drew near, the Min. 
istry of Education prepared to celebrate 
with ceremonies. Circulars went to all 
schools, outlining special lessons for the 
day. Tableaux were suggested to attack 
foreign capital and the living conditions jt 
provided for Mexican labor. 





War and Money 


At Peiping’s ancient gates last week Jap- 
anese soldiers halted all Chinese and care- 
fully searched them—not for arms, as us- 
ual, but for money. On Mar. 10 the Tokyo- 
controlled Peiping government had out- 
lawed the Chinese dollar, the standard cur- 
rency, and substituted for it notes of the 
North China Reserve Bank. Based on the 
yen, these were theoretically worth $.28 
compared with the current $.16 value of the 
Chinese dollar. At most exchanges, how- 
ever, the Reserve Bank notes were selling 
actually for a fraction less than the dollar. 

Called in to help rectify the exchange by 
keeping Chinese currency out of the city, 
the Japanese Army threatened to shoot 
anybody they caught with it. This put 
peasants of the region, dependent on the 
Peiping market for a living, in quite a pre- 
dicament. For Chinese guerrillas operating 
in the neighborhood spread word around 
that they would shoot anybody found in 
possession of the Reserve Bank notes. 

Two days before this Sino-Japanese cur- 
rency war opened, Britain had equipped 
the Chinese with new financial artillery. 
Sir John Simon, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, announced that two London 
banks, with the Treasury’s backing, would 
supply half of a $47,000,000 fund to stabi- 
lize the Chinese dollar. The rest was put 
up by Chiang Kai-shek’s government. 

Not only will this fund stabilize Chinese 
currency, but it also will hamper the Jap- 
anese efforts to use exchange control as al 
implement to get a stranglehold on North 
China’s trade. 

This was the second credit Chiang Kai- 
shek has obtained from London as a sign 
that the British still had faith in his power 
of resistance to the Japanese conquest. The 
previous one of $2,500,000, like the $25- 
000,000 credit obtained in Washington last 
December, is being used to buy trucks and 


munitions. 
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The statue that caused a rumpus 
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Washington in a Toga: 
Storm-Center Statue of 1841 
Shrouded in Moldy Gloom 


In 1832—the centenary of George Wash- 
ington’s birth—Congress voted to transfer 
the first President’s body from Mount Ver- 
non, his Potomac River home, to the new 
United States Capitol. Rebuilt after it 
was burned by the British in 1814, the 
Capitol had been refurbished chiefly by 
Italian artists; but Congress patriotically 
decided that only an American should 
carve a colossal statue “over and marking 
the spot prepared for the remains of Wash- 
ington” in a crypt beneath the Capitol 
rotunda. 

For this job, the legislators selected 
Horatio Greenough, 27-year-old Boston 
merchant’s son who had been graduated 
from Harvard and had studied art in Italy. 
They voted him $5,000—then the largest 


National Collection of Fine Arts 


: Horatio Greenough’s Washington 


sum ever paid an American for a single 
work of art. Before the statue slipped into 
limbo, the heartbroken sculptor was dead 
of brain fever; his work had cost $61,180.74 
(twelve times the original appropriation) 
and had caused the first Federal art up- 
roar in America. 

The trouble started when Greenough 
braved malaria (which once forced him to 
leave Italy) to carve the monument in 
Florence, then art capital of the world. He 
spent eight years hacking out the colossus, 
which is 15 feet high and weighs 20 tons. 
Back home, Congress footed the bills for 
enlargements to Greenough’s Florence stu- 
dio and $2,000 for reconstruction of the 
rotunda to hold the great weight. And 
transportation home for the monument 
was no small matter: one bill for $8,311.90 
included damage along the road from Flor- 
ence to Leghorn, the nearest port, and it 
was carted home in a battleship! 

Greenough’s monument reached Wash- 
ington July 31, 1841. Thirteen days were 
required to lug it from the Navy Yard to 
the reconstructed rotunda. In that time, a 





great popular howl went up. The marble 
face didn’t look like that of Washington, 
and Greenough had sculptured him in Ro- 
man toga and sandals below the waist, 
naked above. To those who snarled that it 
was scandalous to portray the Father of 
His Country “without a shirt,” Greenough 
loftily retorted: “The inspired writer 
meant not merely the face when he de- 
clared that God made man. after His own 
image.” The posture was much criticized, 
too, for the marble George sat in a fancy 
chair, his right hand pointing stiffly heav- 
enward, his left holding a sheathed sword 
at an impossible angle. 

Greenough claimed his Washington 
needed no identification, so he inscribed 
no name on the pedestal. But on the back 
of the chair he put these prophetic words 
(in Latin): “And not without difficulty 
did Horatio Greenough make this a like- 
ness to the great example of freedom.” 

Despite all the hullabaloo, the statue 
was moved into the rotunda. By this time 
public scorn was making the sculptor pet- 
ulant. He complained that bad lighting 
made the figure look grotesque. The final 
blow to his dreams came with the decision 
to leave Washington’s body undisturbed at 
Mount Vernon, where it still lies. When 
the original excuse for its creation had 
thus been removed; the monument was 
carted outdoors onto Capitol Plaza. Gree- 
nough then complained that exposure 
would rot the soft Carrara marble; he 
didn’t count on a souvenir hunter who 
lopped off the big toe. The statue sat out- 
doors in rain, snow, and sleet until Nov. 
21, 1908, when Congress wearily appropri- 
ated $5,000 to move it out of sight. 

It was moved to the “chapel” of the 
Smithsonian Institution, which is used to 
house a graphic-arts exhibit overflowing 
from the United States National Museum 
across the Mall. There, last week, News- 
WEEK’s art editor came across Greenough’s 
folly. Unmarked, forgotten on the high 
altar, his big toe restored with plaster of 
Paris, Washington sat looking mournfully 
out over a collection of antique printing 
presses. 





John Held’s Animals 


During what he calls “the golden twen- 
ties,” John Held Jr. wrote and drew the 
saga of postwar youth—collegians with 
coonskin coats and pocket flasks, flappers 
with bony knees and fuzzy bobs—for 
smart magazines and even as a daily comic 
feature for newspapers. F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s prose recorded the small talk of 
“the lost generation”; Held’s drawings, 
their appearance. 

As successive younger generations calmed 
down, Held’s market dwindled. Seven 
years ago he sold his 200-acre horse-breed- 
ing farm near Westport, Conn., moved 
with his third wife to New Orleans, and 
returned to his first love in art: sculpture, 
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which he had learned as a youngster in 
his native Salt Lake City. 

Last week, as plain John Held (after 
his father died four years ago he dropped 
the “Jr.” which always appeared on his 
drawings) the 50-year-old ex-cartoonist 
opened his first one-man sculpture show at 
the Bland Gallery, New York. His exhibit 
carries no reminder whatever of brash 
youth in the terrific ’20s; it comprises 
merely a plaster figure and seventeen com- 
petently done conventional bronzes, most- 
ly of horses. 
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Pistol-Fingered Referee: 
the Terrible-Tempered Kennedy, 
Despot of Basketball 


In the daytime, Matthew (Pat) Ken- 
nedy’s regular job is that of disciplinarian 
at the Industrial School in Hoboken, N. J. 
When a youngster brawls in the street, 
arrives late, or falls behind in studies, he’s 
hauled into Pat’s office. For a brief second, 
Pat gives the lad an icy glare. Then, face 
crimsoning with apparent rage, he points 
his finger (pistol fashion) into the boy’s 
face—and shouts warnings. The terrified 
youngster never forgets. 

In the nighttime, four months of the 
year, Pat transfers his pistol fingering and 
yelling to the basketball courts. But de- 
spite the fact he deals here with big fellows 
instead of little, the results are the same: 
a giant in shirt and shorts wilts almost as 
quickly under his attack as a sniveling 14- 
year-old in corduroy breeches. 

No man could work harder at his job 
than Referee Pat Kennedy. He is probably 
the most energetic—and certainly the most 
apoplectic—ump in all basketball. Let 
someone commit the offense of holding, 
and Pat rages like a live volcano; as the 
blood rushes up his neck to his ears, he 
toots his whistle viciously, aims that angry- 
looking digit at the culprit, and storms in 
withering tones: “Foul! Foul!” 

Despite occasional chagrin, few players 
ever really resent a sizzling Kennedy de- 
cision, for he is not only positive but com- 
pletely impartial and generally regarded 
as basketball’s ablest referee—which he 
readily admits himself. Like Bill Klem, 
baseball’s immortal umpire, Pat claims he’s 
never wrong. Unfortunately, partisan fans 
don’t always agree: once, for example, he 
was forced to leave Trenton, N.J., under 
police escort. 

When Pat, a native of Hoboken, N. J., 
was 8 years old, his father started taking 
him to baseball games in Jersey City, and 
that’s where he developed his “yellin’.” 
Fourteen years ago Jimmy Walker, New 
York’s ex-Mayor, spotted his ball-of-fire 
energy and gave him a start in more im- 
portant umping roles. 

Today he’s so much in demand he 


referees nightly from December to March 
at a fee varying from $75 to $25 a per- 
formance—depending on the game’s draw- 
ing power. His itinerary, which normally 
sweats off 25 pounds from his 184-pound 
frame a season, winds up this year as fol- 


lows: Mar. 15, 20, and 22, the Metro. 
politan Basketball Writers Invitation 
Tournament in New York, covering games 
between Long Island University, Ney 
Mexico Aggies, St. John’s University, 
Roanoke (Va.) College, Bradley Tech, 
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S:. Petersburg, Fla.— When a 
man reaches the age of 30 in baseball 
without having won a regular job in 
the major leagues, the finger is on him. 
Now and then—see the cases of Jim 
Turner and Lou Fette, the “twenty- 
game twins” of the Boston Bees in 1937 
—he achieves full stature after 30 and 
becomes a big-league star in the very 
October of life, at the age of, say, 32. 
But it doesn’t happen often. 

There are some 200 bushers, kids 
fresh out of college and seasoned hands 
from the AA and A class of minor 
league, fighting now for steady jobs at 
major-league training camps. 

One hundred and fifty of them will 
never make it. Fifty have a chance, but 
only twenty of these are likely to stay 
on the big time as late as May of this 
year. Picking the twenty by name is 
harder than calling off the starting field 
in the Kentucky Derby a month before 
the race. 

Last year’s lottery winners, the best 
of the rookies who held on from the 
grapefruit days of March till the end of 
the pennant races, were Joe Gordon of 
the New York Yankees, now an estab- 
lished star at second base, and Frank 
McCormick, first baseman of the Cin- 
cinnati Reds. Runners-up were Ernie 
Koy, light-footed Indian outfielder of 
the Brooklyn club, and Jim Bagby, 
right-handed pitcher who won fifteen 
games for the Boston Red Sox. 

This year? The freshmen look pretty 
much alike as they bake brown beneath 
a Southern sun, but these are the best, 
the most likely to stick: 

Tueopore Francis WittiamMs — A 
long and loose-jointed youth of 21, who 
plays the outfield for the Boston Red 
Sox. He looks like Babe Herman, 
Brooklyn ball-juggler of blessed mem- 
ory, and hits a savage ball, left-handed. 

Freperick CxHartes Hutcuinson— 
The band-wagon rookie, most expensive 
($100,000 in cash and players) and 
most eccentric. A right-handed pitcher 
for the Detroit Tigers, he is 19 and 
throws soft stuff with the self-possession 
of Grover Cleveland Alexander. 

‘HARLES Ernest Ketter — Ace of 
the rich new farm crop of the New 
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Freshman’s Lottery 


by JOHN LARDNER 


York Yankees. An outfielder and a 
strong left-handed batsman, he may 
play beside Joe DiMaggio this year. 

Joun Wuittow Wyatt—A veteran 
right-handed pitcher, on the order of 
Turner and Fette, who dominated the 
American Association last year and will 
work for Brooklyn. 

James JosepH GLEESON—The Yan- 
kees have room for only so many of 
their minor-league stars, and they sold 
this one to the Chicago Cubs. A fast 
outfielder who hits a long ball. 

Frank DonaLp Croucuer—A broken 
leg stopped Croucher last season. He 
may win the regular shortstop job with 
Detroit. 

Manvet Satvo—The kind of pitcher 
a manager likes on sight. Big (6 feet 
4), strong, easy, and fast, this Italian 
right-hander belongs to the New York 
Giants. 

James Revusen Tasor—Finished last 
season at third base for the Boston 
Red Sox, hitting .316 in nineteen games, 
and will probably take up where he 
left off. 

Joun Curnton (Powpner) Hut— 
Third baseman with the Boston Bees, 
of Irish-Indian ancestry, who hit hard 
last year in Atlanta. 

Wriu1aM Beverty Littarp—A short- 
stop, coming up with the Philadelphia 
Athletics. Strongly built and a good 
hitter in the Pacific Coast League, he 
pleases the sagacious Connie Mack. 

Roserto Estatetta—Outfielder with 
the Washington Senators. He is short 
(5 feet 6), wide (185 pounds), hits 
hard, and speaks Spanish with a North 
Carolina accent. 

For the rest, keep your eye on Eddie 
Miller, Boston Bees shortstop; Warren 
Rosar, Yankee catcher; Dizzy Trout, 
Detroit pitcher; Roberto Ortiz, Wash- 
ington pitcher; Oscar Grimes, Cleve- 
land second baseman; Joe Orengo, St. 
Louis Cardinals shortstop; Merrill May, 
Philadelphia Phillies third baseman; 
Louis Tost, St. Louis Browns pitcher; 
Ken Raffensberger, St. Louis Cardinals 
pitcher; and Mike Tresh, Chicago 
White Sox catcher. 

And I think it will rain on Tuesday, 
Aug. 8. 


—— 
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broken the world’s record in 2:09.2. But 
neither new mark will be officially recog- 
nized; Cunningham’s old indoor record of 
2:10.1 stands—for Starter Johnny Mc- 
Hugh said he saw Borican beat the gun 
and only two officials timed Cunningham 
instead of the required three. 

Later in the evening, as the Knights of 
Columbus games program progressed, the 
Borican-Cunningham duel took its’ toll. 
Borican, who worked his way through Vir- 
ginia State College for Negroes, trailed 
Charlie Beetham in the 600-yard race, 
and a weary Cunningham staggered in 
fourth and last in the Columbian Mile be- 
hind Charles Fenske (timed at 4:11.1), 
Gene Venzke, and Archie San Romani. 


_— ——S 


Budge the Conqueror 


The Don Budge-Ellsworth Vines tennis 
barnstorming tour ended early last week 
with the score standing: Budge, 22 victo- 
ries; Vines, 17. Four days later Budge 
began a new tour against Fred Perry, the 

















He runs 


Loyola of Chicago; the Eastern States 
Catholic Tournament in Newport, R.L, 
Mar. 23-24-25, then to Chicago for the 
World’s Pro Cage meet, and finally back 
to the East to officiate the American Pro- 
fessional Basketball League playoffs in 
early April. 

After that basketball’s bellower jumps 
into a baseball umpiring job, calling strikes 
and balls in the Ivy League and in college 
games around New York City. He’d like 
to qualify as a major-league boy in blue, 
and certainly his personality would set off 
dynamite in the bleachers. 

Nights off—when he has them—Pat 
goes to wrestling matches, for an evening 
isn’t complete unless he exercises his tire- 
less vocal cords. If there’s no wrestling 
available, he gathers a group of friends and 
they whoop up a few Irish melodies. 


He blows 


Cunningham’s Off Night 


Glenn Cunningham is human after all. 
Having led all mile races with monotonous 
regularity this winter and licked Don 
Lash, 2-mile king, at his own distance a 
fortnight ago, Galloping Glenn last week 


ambitiously entered a 1,000-yard race 
(120 yards more than a half mile) in 
Madison Square Garden, New York City. 

But John Borican, New York Negro, 
who strides a full foot longer than Cun- 
ningham, beat the gun at the start, cruelly 
but legally blocked the Kansan when he 
attempted to pass in the last lap, and 
won in what was announced as “world’s 
record time,” 2:08.8. On his heels at the 
climax came Cunningham—just as he 
finished in the same event at Newark last 
month. Glenn was also clocked as having 


He yells 


And yells 











European Photos 


End of a night’s work 
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29-year-old Englishman who, as an ama- 
teur, whipped the redhead four times in 
six tries. 

Opening in Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, with a 6-1, 6-3, 6-0 shel- 
lacking of Perry and a 6-0, 6-2, 8-6 victory 
in Boston, Budge sent fans home chatter- 
ing that he is undisputed king of the courts 
and that pro tennis must be on the level 
despite some charges—or at least suspi- 
cions—to the contrary. 
wouldn’t have hurt future gate receipts by 
pouring on the punishment so painfully. 





New Shotgun Shell 


Laboratory tests show that about one of 
every ten ordinary shotgun shells fires an 
imperfect pattern because the heavy card- 
board wadding at the end of the shell ob- 
structs the path of the tiny pellets. 

For more than two years the Remington 
Arms Co., Inc., has worked to overcome 
that difficulty. Last week it announced 
success: a new shell that greatly increases 
the accuracy of the expert and lowers the 
element of luck for the unskilled. To do 
away with the top wadding, Remington has 
folded, crimped, and sealed the shell’s cas- 
ing with thin waxed paper. Unhindered, 
the pellets travel in a concentrated stream 
—farther and more effectively. 





Keglers’ Cavalcade 


On 32 glistening alleys in Cleveland’s 
Public Auditorium, America’s loudest, 
longest, and largest sporting event started 
roaring night and day. Mar. 10 Mayor 
Harold H. Burton of Cleveland, who hadn’t 
bowled in 30 years, grabbed a 16-pound 
mineralite ball, let it go at a triangle of ten 
wooden pins 60 feet away, and christened 
the 39th annual A.B.C. (American Bowl- 
ing Congress) by toppling all the pins— 
a perfect strike. 

On May 11, when the last of 23,000 
keglers cease firing after 58 days of pin 
felling, $184,000 will be divided in prizes. 
More than half of the competitors—all 
“amateurs’—are slated to share in the 
money awards, but many of the smaller 
checks will never be cashed. A.B.C. spon- 
sors are encouraging the proud habit some 
bowlers have of framing checks and hang- 
ing them as mementoes on the walls of 
their homes. 
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Metropolitan on Wheels: 
Opera Starts a Six-City Tour; 
Back to N.Y. in April 

At 11:42 last Saturday night, while 
Wagner’s music flamed to a tragic climax, 


an electrician at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York threw a switch that 


Otherwise, he - 





Three stages of new shotgun shell, 
compared with old type (at right) 








How they streamline from the new 


illumined the back of the stage with an 
ominous dull red glow: Valhalla, castle of 
the gods and heroes, was crumbling into 
theatrical ashes. Exactly four minutes 
later the curtain fell on “Die Gétterdim- 
merung”—last of the Wagnerian Ring and 
last production of the Met’s regular season. 

Complicated as were the mechanics of 
that last blazing scene—and the hurry- 
scurry of that whole feverish day, in fact— 
they were only a touchoff for what. was 
to follow. As the final curtain fell, hustling 
stagehands dismantled scenery, electricians 
pulled switches and disconnected wires, 
musicians packed their horns and fiddles, 
singers slammed costumes and greasepaint 
into trunks. The Metropolitan was getting 
ready to move—and when the Metropoli- 
tan moves it’s about as bad as packing up 
a circus. 

This week, with everything loaded on its 
own private train, the big opera began its 
first extensive road tour since the season of 
1929-30. Scheduled to move as far east as 
Boston, as far west as Dallas, and as far 
south as New Orleans, the company filled 
its first engagement in Baltimore at the 
Lyric Theater, where it played “Tosca” 
Mar. 13, “Die Walkiire” Mar. 14, and 
“Thais” Mar. 15. 

From Baltimore the special train will 


speed to Boston, where the season open; 
on Mar. 16 with “Falstaff.” Eleven other 
performances will follow at the Boston 
Opera House: “Tristan und Isolde” Mar. 
17; “La Bohéme” and “Lohengrin” Mar 
18, “Die Walkiire” Mar. 20, “Louise” Mar. 
21, “Tristan und Isolde” and “Aida” Mar. 
22, “Die Meistersinger” Mar. 23, “Thais” 
Mar. 24, and “Tannhauser” and “Rigo. 
letto” Mar. 25. 

The next hop—a long one—will be to 
Cleveland. The season there at the Public 
Auditorium begins with “Otello” Mar. 27, 
followed by “Louise” Mar. 28, “Die Wal- 
kiire” Mar. 29, “Thais” Mar. 30, “Manon” 
and “Lohengrin” Mar. 31, and “Tosca” 
and “Lucia di Lammermoor” Apr. 1. 

Then, while part of the company returns 
to New York for five “extra” performances, 
one part will jaunt to Rochester for a 
performance of “Manon” Apr. 3. 

The longest jump of the tour occurs when 
the sets, costumes, props, chorus, ballet, or- 
chestra, and cast of singers for seven operas 
are transported from New York to Dallas, 
Texas. There the company opens at the 
Fair Park Auditorium with “Manon” Apr. 
10 and follows with “Otello” Apr. 11 and 
“Tannhauser” and “La Bohéme” Apr. 12. 
The end of the month-long tour will be 
staged at the Municipal Auditorium in 
New Orleans: “Aida” Apr. 13, “La Bo- 
héme” Apr. 14,” and “Carmen” and 
“Lohengrin” Apr. 15. 





RECORD WEEK 


Mozart—The Magic Flute. (Mozart 
Opera Society, Berlin Philharmonic under 
Sir Thomas Beecham. Nineteen 12-inch 
Victor records in two albums, $28.) Com- 
plete, except for the omission of spoken di- 
alogue, this is a handsome projection of 
the masterpiece which Mozart wrought 
during the last year of his brief and 
troubled life. It was presented for the first 
time only a couple of months before the 
impoverished composer was lowered into a 
pauper’s grave. The cast—which includes 
Wilhelm Strienz, Tiana Lemnitz, Erna 
Berger, and Heinrich Tessmer—is drawn 
largely from the Berlin State Opera. Under 
the magic of Beecham’s wand the record- 
ing sets a standard not likely to be ex- 
ceeded this year in opera on the phono- 
graph. 

Announced as Vol. I, a collection of 
Victor Hersert melodies has just been 
issued. Most of them are from his operet- 
tas “Naughty Marietta,” “Babes in Toy- 
land,” and “The Fortune Teller.” (Victor 
Young’s Orchestra, Bing Crosby, Frances 
Langford, Rudy Vallee, and Florence 
George. Five 10-inch Decca records in 
album with booklet, $2.25.) Decca has also 
put out a Deanna Dursin Souvenir Al- 
puM (three 10-inch records, $1.30) i 
which the girlish songster records three 
concert airs and three tunes from as maby 
of her movies. 
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Loaded with Extra Luxuries 
at No Extra Cost 


The price of the Pontiac Eight covers many 
accessories for which you normally expect to 
pay extra. Among them are: big 16 x 6.5 tires . 

a flexible, chrome steering wheel with cay» 
colored Tenite rim matching control knobs... 
built-in cigar lighter and ash-tray ... dual horns, 
tail-lights, and sun visors—all included in the 
lowest price on any General Motors eight. 

GENERAL MOTORS TERMS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE 
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AMERICA’S FINEST LOW-PRICED CAR 


@® NO OTHER EIGHT gives you more things worth- 
while . . . none gives so much for so little. It’s 
as long as cars costing up to $350 more. Its luxury 
bodies—cradled on springs giving the world’s gentlest 
ride—provide 412 square inches of added vision. It’s 
powered by an engine with no vibration point at any 


speed, and it’s thrifty as a six. Prove it with a ride in a 
Pontiac—World’s Lowest-Priced Straight Eight. 


ANDUP, delivered at Pontiac, Mich. Prices 
* subject to change without notice, Trans- 
portation, state and local taxes (if any), 
optional equipment and accessories—extra. 
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CAPT. ACHMED ABDULLAH, 
formerly British cavalry officer, 
polo player, dramatist and author 
of ‘“The Grand Duke,” ‘‘ Toto,” 
and screen versions of such hits 
as ‘Lives of a Bengal Lancer,”’ 


and ‘‘The Thief of Bagdad.” 





Country Luncheon 


For two people boil five medium sized potatoes 
in the jacket, peel and slice for frying. In a pan 
heat a tablespoon of bacon grease and add three 
strips of bacon, chopped, and one medium sized 
onion, also chopped. After two minutes of fry- 
ing, add the sliced potatoes. When the potatoes 
are turning to a good golden brown color pour 
over everything three whole beaten eggs. Let 
the eggs set and fry on one side, then turn this 
whole cake over and fry on other side to a good 
color. Season with salt and black pepper. 


Dan Srnin Bust, 
BEN IRVIN BUTLER, Execu- 
tive Director of The Society of 
Amateur Chefs—famous group of 
gourmets and culinary ‘‘hobby- 
ists.”” Its society boasts some of 
the foremost men of modern Lit- 
erature, the Arts and the Theatre. 


Roast Saddle of Pork with Prunes 
When buying saddle of pork, ask butcher to 


leave the ribs a little longer than usual. Place 
saddle meat-side downward into a roast pan. 
Fill cavity well with prunes. Tie rib bones to- 
gether as tightly as possible. Place roast into hot 
—500 degree—oven, placing pan beneath 
meat to catch drippings. In 20 minutes, reduce 
heat to 400 degrees. Continue roasting until 
meat is done (20 minutes per pound). Baste 
constantly. Prepare gravy from drippings, 
thickening with potato starch. Serve with 
sauerkraut and mashed potatoes. 





tavorite 


GELETT BURGESS, widely read 
humorist, popular satirist of soci- 
ety; originator of the Goop books, 
nursery classics ; author of ‘* The 
Burgess Nonsense Book,”’ ‘‘T wo 
O’ Clock Courage,” etc. 


Baked Potato Skins, or McKeevers 


Peel well scrubbed potatoes with little of the 
white, to avoid starch, into narrow strips... 
about two inches long. Butter and add «Seven 
Herb Sauce’’ and bake in a pan until crisp. 
Dust lightly with celery salt, before serving. 
Very good as healthful appetizer with beer or 


with green salad, 
SE, fs ae oil 


TONY SARG, internationally fa- 
mous as a humorous illustrator, 
creator of Marionettes and Mon- 
ster Balloon Parades. His amus- 
ing murals, notably his humorous 
animal mural in The Waldorf, 
NewYork, add furtherto hisfame. 


Dish for Large Party 


Buy equal amounts of beef, veal, pork and 
lamb, Cut in 1 inch cubes. For 14 Ib. of each 
—enough for 5 persons—you need 2 large yel- 
low turnips, 6 medium-sized potatoes. Use pot 
or pan with tight fitting cover. Line bottom 
with bacon strips and cover with pork. Season 
well; cover pork with layer of diced potatoes 
and turnips. Pile on the veal and again the po- 
tatoes and turnips; finally, add the layer of beef 
and potatoes and turnips remaining. Place quar- 
tered tomato on top with generous lump of 
butter. Fit the cover, sealing rim with paper 
moistened with flour paste. Cook over slowest 


fire 4 hours. 








THE BEER THAT MADE MIL 









RUSSELL PA’ TERSON 
creator of far ious Pas, 
terson Girl, « ‘standing 
illustrator an designer 
» formerly o Holly. 
wood’s Paran. vunt Sty. 


dios, now em oyed on 
work tor N. Y. World’s Fair. 


Rolled Cube Steaks 


Buy a cube steak per person. On the « bed side 
put short strip of bacon, slice of dill p'-kle. Cy: 
lengthwise and add sprinkle of chop; -d onion, 
Roll steak together and fasten with t! 1 thread, 
Fry these rolls quickly on all sides in a jit. 
bacon fat; dust lightly with flour and «4d Water, 
one bay leaf, a few corns of whole p: pper and 
a pinch of salt. Cook until thorougi.!y tender 
in covered pan. 
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The epicure prefirs 
a beer that ts netther 
sweet nor bitter. Schlitz 
achieves the full tang 
and flavor of true beer 
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without the bitterness Laie 
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WALTER SLEZAK, featured 
comedy star of the musical hit, ‘‘I 
Married an Angel,’’ and widely 
recognized as one of the finest 


‘E Rsoy, 
yus Pat. 
standing 


nee amateur chefs in New York. Now 
olly. —— in his fifth hit show on Broadway. 

unt Sty. 
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Soak enti! at least 4 hours. Plunge pig’s knuck- 
jes into be. ing water. Then scrub and rinse in 








bed side ME cold wate . In large pot, gather together: pig’s 
kle. Cur fl inuckles, -ntils, 1 carrot, 1 turnip and 2 leeks. 
1 onion, ag Cover wi 1 water and simmer in covered pot 







until lent - and knuckles are tender. Remove 
tnuckles <ad debone neatly. Rub lentils and 
vegetables through a sieve. Add some of broth 
to thickness desired. Add meat from the knuck- 
les and serve in deep plates. Season with salt 


and black pepper. 
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ARTHUR 
(LLUAM 
ROotON — 


ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN, 
internationally -known illustrator 
for The Saturday Evening Post, 
voted most popular artist by 100 
famous models, creator of the 
pictorial character, ‘‘ Mr. Tutt,” 
and known to moviefans by hisap- 
1 pearance in ‘‘ Artists and Models.” 


Sour Eggs 


In deep pan, fry 4 chopped slices of bacon and 
one chopped onion. Dust lightly with flour; 
brown flour and add tablespoon of good vine- 
gar. Season with salt and black pepper. Add 
enough water to paste to make gravy of medium 
thickness. When gravy comes to good boil, 
break as many raw eggs into it as needed. Cover 
pan and let eggs poach in gravy to hardness 
desired. Serve with pickles. 


uA mateur Chefs 
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hat famous flavor of Schlitz comes to 
ou intact in every bottle. Here’s why: 
he air that sustains life can destroy 
¢ flavor of the beer if sealed in 
¢ bottle. SO—WE TAKE THE 
IR OU OF THE BOTTLE 
N INS TANT BEFORE WE 
UT T:'E BEER IN. An 
azing 1 w method that assures 


ou bre ry-fresh goodness 





ways, S ilitz pioneers again! 
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FORD MADOX FORD, one of 
the most distinguished living 
writers. His ‘‘The March of Lit- 
erature,”’ recently published, is 
considered unique among books 
of general literary history and 
criticism; collaborator with 


Joseph Conrad. 


Welsh Rarebit (Four Persons) 


1 tablespoon butter; 14 pound old fashioned 
store, or English Cheddar cheese; Cayenne 
pepper (optional), mustard, Worcestershire 
sauce, to taste; 14 cupful beer; toast (4 slices). 
Melt butter in chafing dish or skillet over very 
slow flame. Or, preferably in dain marie: i. e. 
double sauce pan with water in lower portion. 
Add cheese grated or chopped or sliced very 
thin. When all is well melted add beer, stirring 
slowly. Before serving add what condiments 
you please, as above. Plunge slices of toast in 
melted mixture and turn till well impregnated. 
Some people prefer to pour rarebit on the toast, 
but the cold toast tends to toughen the cheese. 


RUBE GOLDBERG, cartoonist 
extraordinary, creator of Boob 
McNutt, Mike and Ike and Lala 
Palooza, known for his screwy 
type of inventions showing how 
to accomplish simple things in 
complicated ways. Writes well, 


plays golf badly. 
Corned Beef Hash 


Chop lean corned beef. . . mix with cut up 
boiled potatoes . . . add chopped onions and 
plenty of butter and fry. 

















Prrerwied /curhevtr, 


MURDOCK PEMBERTON, for- 
mer art critic of ‘‘The New 
Yorker” and author of Broadway 
success, ‘‘Sing High, Sing Low.” 
Among his theatrical ventures 
are countless hit plays. Writes on 


foods and beverages for “‘Esquire.” 
Steak a la Ill Manor 


Get from the butcher his best sirloin and insist 
it is 3 inches thick. Trim excess fat. Mix about 
three pounds of coarse salt in a bowl with 
water so as to form a paste. Now sprinkle steak 
on both sides with black pepper, then cover 
with a quarter inch of the wet salt, completely 
covering the steak. Cover this with a few white 
paper napkins v7 is to keep the salt from dry- 
ing too rapidly), insert in a double grill, similar 
to an old-fashioned bread toaster and cook over 
a hot bed of charcoal. (Start fire an hour ahead 
of cooking to have a hot bed). Cook about fif- 
teen minutes on each side. Knock off salt, which 
falls off in a solid piece. Now slice the steak 
down in narrow strips, throw the pieces into a 
pan of hot butter and serve on a half slice of 
bread which has been dunked in the hot butter. 
Precede with young onions and radishes and 
accompany with plenty of good beer. (One such 
steak will serve ten modest appetites. 
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Shirley ‘Temple in “The Little Princess’ 


Queen Victoria aids ‘Sara Crewe’ in search for lost father 





Dreaming she is a princess, the slavey watches her court ballet 
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Tears and Trials (in Color) 
Mark Shirley’s Newest Opus 


Last year Darryl F. Zanuck of Twentieth 
Century-Fox faced the fact that Shirley 
Temple wasn’t getting any younger and 
started dusting off Mary Pickford silent- 
film successes for her. “Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm” was dusted so vigorously that 
little more than the title of Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s novel survived. Tue Lirrie Prin- 
cess, aside from being the child star’s 
first all-Technicolor film, is a happier 
compromise with a Victorian classic. 

The film is an adaptation of “Sara 
Crewe, or What Happened at Miss Min- 
chin’s,” which has been a children’s fa- 
vorite since Frances Hodgson Burnett 
wrote it in 1888. It was a slim novel, and 
in expanding it for the screen Ethel Hill 
and Walter Ferris have taken considerable 
liberty with the narrative. In the matter 
of mood, however, and the recreation of 
late nineteenth-century London, the film 
is respectfully faithful to its source. 

When the wealthy Captain Crewe (Ian 
Hunter) sails away to the Boer war in 
1899, he leaves his motherless daughter 
Sara (Shirley Temple) at Miss Minchin’s 
exclusive school for young ladies. For a 
while Sara reigns as the democratic prin- 
cess of a snobbish little world. But when 
word comes that Captain Crewe has fallen 
at Mafeking, leaving his daughter a 
pauper, the thin-lipped Miss Minchin rele- 
gates the child to an attic bedroom and the 
job of school slavey. 

Sara accepts her reversal with com- 
mendable fortitude, bolstered by her 
dream life—a delightfully staged fantasy 
—and the conviction that her father is not 
dead. In between menial chores she haunts 
the army hospitals and eventually, with the 
aid of a little old lady who turns out to 
be Queen Victoria, proves her faith to be 
justified. 

Directed by Walter Lang, the sugar-and- 
tears content of this sentimental period 
piece assays high, but dramatically it is 
the soundest story the Twentieth Century- 
Fox star has been accorded in a long time. 
In addition Zanuck has given it an ex- 
pensive production and a fine supporting 
cast that includes Richard Greene, Anita 
Louise, Arthur Treacher, Cesar Romero, 
and Sybil Jason—a promising Temple 
rival. The result is an attractive surprise 
package for the millions of movie-goers 
whose approval has established Shirley 
Temple as the screen’s leading money 
maker for four consecutive years. 





Joan Crawford and Ice 


Joan Crawford’s admirers will receive 
Ice Fouuies oF 1939 with mixed emo- 
tions. Their favorite does not flash over 


the ice & la Sonja Henie, as originally 
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Good, Fair, and Bad 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


(Commanding to your notice the 
revival of Clifford Odets’ best play, 
AWAKE AND SING, excellently managed 
save for a regrettably amateur perform- 
ance by Julia Adler as the old Bronx 
mama, we come to Famity Portrait, 
an attempt to convey, in the colloquial 
tongue of modernity, the story of Christ 
as seen through the eyes and heart of 
His mother. In at least the first of its 
three acts the authors, Lenore Coffee 
and W. J. Cowen, succeed rather hand- 
somely in their difficult task and, with 
the assistance of a very effective cur- 
tain for which they owe an oblique debt 
to Anatole France, contrive to stimulate 
the auditor with the rest of the eve- 
ning’s prospect. But that stimulation 
evaporates as their savoury initial plan 
gradually succumbs to repetition, lit- 
erality, and sterility of imagination. 
Two things are possible. Either their 
idea, which seems likely, is one that 
can hardly sustain itself for a whole 
evening and is best to be satisfied in 
a shorter form, as Wilbur Daniel Steele 
indicated some years ago in the treat- 
ment of an idea not dissimilar. Or we 
are again driven to the conclusion that 
in much of present-day dramatic writ- 
ing those themes that cry for poetic ex- 
pression seldom find it and those that 
do not are often given an irrelevant 
and ridiculous dose of it. 

Nevertheless, though the authors 
have failed to achieve their end, theirs 
is no play to suffer undue critical con- 
tumely. In the character and treatment 
of Mary (admirably played by Judith 
Anderson) , they have maneuvered with 
compassionate understanding and au- 
thentic literary restraint. In their first 
act, as observed, they give their narra- 
tive a genuinely moving eloquence 
through the deft exercise of an unaf- 
fected and convincing simplicity. And 
here and there even in the lustreless 
after-wash of their play they achieve 
several moments of suggestive beauty, 
as in the grim spectacle of the table of 
the Last Supper, awry and abandoned, 
and as in the final passages of the last 
act with the sacrifice of Jesus already 
so soon forgotten and His mother offer- 
ing a silent prayer to the candles of her 
loving faith that her boy may not have 
gone His way in vain. A play, in short, 
that, while undeniably disappointing in 
the face of its prefatory promise, still 


reaches for a higher star than the gen- 
eral. 


A transient little tse-tse bite 
adapted from the German by Gilbert 
Lennox and dubbed CLose Quarters 
would not merit more than a sentence 
or two were it not ‘that it provided us 
with another opportunity of smiling at 
that greatest of dramatic and critical 
frauds: the so-called full-length two- 
character play. We had already seen 
four examples in the local theater and, 
like this latest specimen, all were of a 
charlatan piece. There have been some 
sound one-act two-character plays, but 
if in the modern theater there has ever 
been a sound full-length one I wot it 
not. 

The three-act two-character play is a 
double misnomer. Though the program 
may claim it has three acts and but 
two characters, the program both ex- 
aggerates and underrates. Such a play, 
checking off its deliberately protracted 
intermissions, usually runs—at most— 
the approximate time of two acts of the 
average three-act play and occasionally, 
as in the case of “Close Quarters,” by 
actual count something like 55 minutes. 
As for the two characters, it would be 
more precise to say two actors, since 
there hasn’t been one such exhibit that 
hasn’t employed, albeit off-stage, at 
least three or four, and sometimes as 
many as seven or eight, a‘lditional char- 
acters. 

The circumstance that a character 
isn’t seen in person doesn’t, surely, make 
him less a character in a drama. Some 
of the most important characters in va- 
rious modern plays do not appear on 
the stage, yet nevertheless are more in- 
fluential on the action than many of 
those who do. From “Ben Hur” to the 
above noted “Family Portrait,” Christ, 
though He never emerges from the 
wings, dominates the stage. The most 
dramatic character that has been de- 
vised by Susan Glaspell is never 
brought before the audience, nor is the 
most positive one fashioned by Jean- 
Jacques Bernard. Napoleon, the protag- 
onist of “The Duchess of Elba” and 
“His Majesty’s Levee,” spends the 
whole evening off-stage, as, to stretch a 
point, do Odets’ Lefty and, not to 
stretch a point, several of Pirandello’s 
most vital characters. The list might 
be greatly extended. 
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promised. Of the three songs which she 
recorded for this Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
potpourri, one brief, if pleasing, vocaliza- 
tion has been retained. And the film’s chief 
contribution to entertainment is the intro- 
duction of Bess Ehrhardt, Oscar Johnson, 
Roy and Eddie Shipstad, and their inter- 
national Ice Follies to the screen. 

A story of sorts considers the predica- 
ment of a young married couple who sepa- 
rate to pursue different paths to fame and 
fortune. On the West Coast Mary Hall 
(Joan Crawford) becomes a screen celeb- 
rity in less than two shakes of her Hedy 
Lamarr hair-do; on the East Coast Larry 
Hall (James Stewart) hits the jackpot 
when he stages a spectacular ice show. Be- 
fore this flimsy framework is pinnacled 
with a happy ending, it solves a problem in 
construction by bridging the gap between 
two lengthy ice-skating sequences. 

Lew Ayres, Lewis Stone, and Lionel 
Stander are among the supporting cast di- 
rected by Reinhold Schunzel, but the Ice 
Follies troupe glides and pirouettes off with 
the screen honors. This assemblage has 
been touring the nation’s ice rinks for 
three seasons (NeEwsweEEK, Jan. 2). Their 
handsomely staged routines—especially 
the final Technicolor fantasy—are easily 
the most impressive ice ballets ever photo- 
graphed for the screen. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Prison Witnout Bars (United Artists): 
sAlexander Korda’s version of a current 
French film gives its talented 17-year-old 
star, Corinne Luchaire, her first English- 
speaking role. A sympathetic warden 
(Edna Best) abolishes a tyrannical regime 
in a girl’s reformatory, but becomes so 
absorbed in her work that she loses her 
doctor-fiancé (Barry Barnes) to one of 
her youthful charges (Miss Luchaire) . Un- 
even in writing and acting, this is never- 
theless an earnest and interesting film. 


Never Say Die (Paramount): A mil- 
lionaire hypochondriac is given a month to 
live when a health-resort chemist mixes 
his acidity report with that of an ailing 
dog. Despite Bob MHope’s ingratiating 
comedy, the resulting farce is only mildly 
amusing. Martha Raye, Andy Devine, 
Gale Sondergaard, Alan Mowbray. 


Love Arrarr (RKO-Radio): Two 
people meet and fall in love America- 
bound on a transatlantic liner. Terry 
(Irene Dunne) is an ex-night-club singer 
who has become a lady of leisure as the 
“fiancée” of a wealthy New Yorker; 
Michel (Charles Boyer) is a Continental 
philanderer about to marry an heiress for 
her millions. The story of their parting 
and dramatic reunion makes for a witty 
and absorbing film, splendidly acted and 
notable for its subtle treading on delicate 
ground. Maria Ouspenskaya, Lee Bow- 
man, Astrid Allwyn, Maurice Moscovich. 


EDUCATION. 





Camp Fire Girls and Scouts: 
Both Organizations Celebrate 
27 Years of Service 


On Monday of last week President 
Roosevelt pressed a key on his desk in the 
White House, lighting a lamp in the shape 
of crossed logs and flame on a table at 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York. The 
ceremony signalized two things—the Camp 
Fire Girls had moved into their new na- 
tional headquarters; they had also begun 
eleven days of national celebration culmi- 
nating in their 27th birthday, Mar. 17. 

Uptown in another New York City office 
a group of women checked and rechecked 
proofs and statistics. The Girl Scouts were 
ready to issue their annual report which 
also marked their 27th birthday Mar. 12. 

By one of those curious coincidences 
that probably indicated the time was ripe 
for some such thing, the two big national 
organizations for girls were started, in New 
York and Savannah, Ga., within five days 
of each other in 1912 (though founded in- 
dependently) . 

Dr. and Mrs. Luther Gulick and those 


who joined them in setting up the Camp _ 


Fire Girls borrowed some of their ideas 
from the Indian lore and woodcraft books 
of Ernest Thompson Seton and Daniel 
Beard. Juliette Gordon Low organized her 
first two troops of Girl Scouts along the 
lines she had heard expounded a year be- 
fore at an English luncheon party for the 
founder of the Boy Scouts, Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell. Today both groups are big, 
flourishing organizations, differing in de- 
tail, but having a similar aim—to interest 
girls in healthy, constructive activities in 
which they can learn through doing. 


Wy 
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Paul Parker 
Brownie, Senior Scout, Girl Scout 








Girl Scouts, Ine, 


Girl Scout Mariner 


Camp Fire Girts: There are a quarter 
of a million members in the United States 
today, organized in groups of from six to 
twenty girls under the adult leadership of 
a “Guardian.” Their watchword is Wohelo 
—the first letters of the words work, 
health, and love; their symbol is the 
crossed logs and flame; their aim is “The 
Law of the Fire—seek beauty, give service, 
pursue knowledge, be trustworthy, hold on 
to health, glorify work, be happy.” 

By performing any one of a thousand 
tasks—doing their personal laundry for a 
month, arranging flowers in the home each 
week for two months, brushing the teeth 
twice daily for two months, Camp Fire 
Girls may earn an honor bead in one of the 
seven colors that symbolize the seven 
crafts of home, health, camp, arts, nature, 
business, and citizenship. Varying numbers 
of these honor beads—plus other achieve- 
ments such as singing, games, hiking, and 
handcraft accomplishments—carry them 
from the beginning rank of Trail Seeker 
through the Wood Gatherer’s and Fire 
Maker’s ranks. The highest rank is that of 
Torch Bearer, which requires more diffi- 
cult achievements and specialization in one 
of the seven crafts. 

Camp Fire Girls prefer to call their garb 
of white middy blouse, red tie, blue arm- 
band, blue skirt, and blue beret “service 
costumes,” not uniforms. With their em- 
phasis on Indian lore, they also design and 
make themselves an Indian-like “cere- 
monial gown” which is never worn i 
public, while each girl also chooses a2 
Indian name for herself. 

Girt Scouts: Despite their growth i 
numbers, the 500,000 Girl Scouts of today 
have not changed much from the two troops 
of Mrs. Low’s time. Like the Boy Scouts, 
their motto is “Be Prepared.” The git 
join as tenderfeet, advance through tests 
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Wide World 


Patsy Birge and Jane Brandt watching the President tap the key 
that opened the Camp Fire Girls’ 27th birthday celebration 


to second class, then struggle to acquire 
the knowledge and skills necessary to earn 
the ten proficiency badges (of 80 availa- 
ble) required for promotion to first class. 

The droopy sacklike khaki uniform of 
Mrs. Low’s time has been replaced by a 
snappy, fitted green dress costing $4.50. 
Last year the National Council in New 
York learned even this change didn’t satis- 
fy boy conscious adolescents, so Senior 
Girl Scouts were organized and given a 
nonmilitary dress (again not a uniform) 
which, according to the catalogue, has 
“short sleeves with an ever-so-slight sug- 
gestion of the leg-o’-mutton style.” Price: 
$5.95. Seniors may also buy such acces- 
sories as bangle bracelets and compacts. 

An offshoot of the new senior grade is 
the Mariner class of Scouts living near 
navigable waters. Instead of troops—the 
2,000 Mariners have “ships” under adult 
“skippers” and “mates.” They learn real 
sea-going navigation and, nattiest of all 
Scouts, wear blue and white middy cos- 
tumes. 


§ Both Camp Fire Girls and Girl Scouts 
have junior groups for girls under 10— 
Bluebirds in the Camp Fire organization, 
Brownies in the Scouts. Both also have 
foreign affiliations. The Camp Fire Girls 
are strong in the Latin-American countries 
and have a good-sized membership under 
separate direction in England. The Girl 
Scouts flourish in 31 nations—but have 
been banned in Germany and Italy. At the 
New York World’s Fair grounds last week, 
Girl Scouts dedicated their exhibit—a 
replica of “Our Chalet,” their international 
meeting place in the Swiss Alps. Then the 
girls mailed letters to 30 nations, inviting 
world Girl Scoutdom to come see it. 


Teaching Barmaid 


In the daytime, Evelyn Horosko Kear- 
ney held an $800-a-year job as teacher in 
the one-room “red schoolhouse” at Mount 
Pleasant, Pa. In the evening (starting in 
August 1935) she crossed the road to her 
husband’s tavern and went to work as 
waitress and barmaid. In October 1937 the 
Mount Pleasant school board fired her on 
the ground that she not only served beer 
but drank it and rolled dice with customers 
for it. 

Mrs. Kearney appealed for reinstate- 
ment, and last week, in Pennsylvania Su- 
perior Court, she won it. Justice Chester 
H. Rhodes held (1) that an “occasional 
taking of a drink of beer is not proof of 





Miss Eggers is telegenic 


——ee 





intemperance” and (2) that while bartend. 
ing “may not be conduct becoming 4 
schoolteacher,” it isn’t legal cause for dis. 
missal. 





RADIO 





New York Fair to Start 
Television Drive in Earnest: 
Regular Programs Planned 


For years television has been passing 
through the three stages common to most 
great inventions—theorizing, _ research, 
and experimental manufacture—and for 
months has been heading toward the 
fourth and final stage, mass acceptance 
requiring quantity output (Newsweek. 
Sept. 5, Oct. 10, and Oct. 31, 1938). Now 
the backers of this hear-and-see radio are 
ready to start courting public favor jn 
earnest. Next month, with the opening of 
the New York World’s Fair, the drive will 
be on: the National Broadcasting Co. will 
institute regularly scheduled programs, 
while RCA and the Philco Radio and Tele- 
vision Corp. will come on the market with 
moderate-priced receiving sets. (While the 
price of these sets is not yet fixed, it is 
expected to range from $175 to $350, with 
screens running up to 9 by 12 inches.) 

Last week, foreshadowing this drive, tele- 
vision took two more definite steps for- 
ward. One was the introduction of a new 
portable television transmitter, demon- 
strated at the Hotel Savoy-Plaza, New 
York, by Philco. The other was a public 
bid by NBC for the attention of television 
advertisers. The first of a series of tele- 
vision monographs, the booklet issued by 
NBC surveys the field for the trade in rec- 
ognition of the fact that “the problems of 
a few years ago which were purely technical 
have now changed to those of establishing 
a self-sustaining public broadcast service.” 
The move was significant in that it opened 
a door officially on the three biggest kin- 
dred problems now awaiting solution: (1) 
sponsorship, (2) program making in all 
its ramifications, (3) the mass production 
of receivers. While the FCC has not » 
far issued any licenses for commercial tele- 
casting, there is nothing to prevent the free 
broadcasting of scenes of any kind, under 
experimental licenses. That commercial 
licenses will soon be issued is virtually cer- 
tain. 

The Philco portable transmitter - 
tracted much attention because, unlike the 
cumbersome equipment that has hereto 
fore been carried around in motor trucks. 
it weighs only 450 pounds, is mounted 0 
its own wheels, and can be plugged into 
an ordinary electric-light socket. Its lim: 
ed range can be stepped up by relays 
Whisked around from spot to spot, i 
doors or out, it can televise anything from 
a forest fire to a fashion show. In a demo" 
stration of its talents in the latter fie 
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A Mutual Company, Founded 
on April 12, 1845. 


Incorporated under the Laws of 
the State of New York. 
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THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board 


ALFRED L. AIKEN 


51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. President 


A BRIEF DIGEST OF THE 


94% Annual Statement 


DECEMBER 31, 1938 


Payments to policyholders and their beneficiaries 
during the year 1938 amounted to $201,494,937. 
Of this total, $131,804,103 was paid to living 
policyholders and $69,690,834 to beneficiaries. 
Total payments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
during the past ten years exceeded $2,147,000,000. 
New insurance during the year amounted to 
$422,817,500. Total insurance in force at the close 
of 1938 was $6,793,826,309 under 2,828,765 policies. 


The Assets on December 31, 1938 amounted to 
$2,647,454,712. The principal item of the Liabili- 
ties was the Insurance and Annuity Reserve re- 
quired by law, amounting to $2,159,527,400. Also 
included in the Liabilities are a reserve of 
$41,569,539 for dividends to policyholders in 1939 
and a Special Investment Reserve of $45,000,000. 
Surplus funds reserved for general contingencies 
amounted to $124,555,211. 











ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Cash on Hand, or in Bank......... $50,466,059.12 Insurance and Annuity Reserve.... $2,159,527,400.00 
United States Government, direct, Present Value of Amounts not yet 

or fully ores we apace Seem aan an due on Supplementary Contracts. 127 972,335.45 
Sento, County and Musical Bente — Dividends Left with the Co 
Canadian Bonds...........-.+.+- ~ 64,567 ,067.95 at Interest........... ribeye od 113,087 ,924.11 
Ratiroad, Public Utility, Industrial os 416,306.92 Other Policy Liabilities............ 15,761,712.71 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks... 87 ,745,048.00 Premiums, Interest and Rents Pre- 
Real EstateOwned, Including Home Office 135,450,673.37 paid eee eee eeeesresreeeseseeeese ee 11,529,650.32 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate Miscellaneous Liabilities........ eee 3,572,265.52 
(Including $698,364.35 foreclosed liens subject Special Investment Reserve. .... coe 45,000,000.00 
G0 seGemption) o.cccccccccccccccccccsce 436,091,057 .66 gfe tay: 
Policy i i ee 349,262,979.85 BRSSREOS BOE TOMB 6 ccc ccccececcs eee 4,878,673.66 
Interest and Rents due and accrued 29,880,864.05 Reserve for Dividends payable to 
aioe eeencaacitannediannd ema tie Policyholders in 1939..........++. 41,569,539.00 

ferred Premiums. ...........+e+. 31,335,538.18 Surplus funds reserved for general 
OGG AGNB 6 00cccdcscvccscsscves 19,956.31 contingencies. ...........eeeees 124,555 ,210.84 

po | Pe $2,647 ,454,711.61 PS dw ccewiene $2,647 ,454,711.61 


Securities valued at $38,738,698.21 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
A more complete report listing the securities owned by the Company will gladly be sent upon request. 
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the transmitter scanned a score of fashion 
models and also televised a number of 
radio stars; a board of judges selected 
Lillian Eggers as “America’s Telegenic 
Girl.” 

The mobility and compactness of the 
Philco instrument were regarded as a short 
but important step in the development of 
a branch of television which undoubtedly 
will rank second to none: spot-news tele- 
casting. 





The Incredible ‘Cheerio’ 


A radio performer who refuses to accept 
pay for his broadcasts is a phenomenon. If 
he also hides behind a pseudonym, doesn’t 
grant interviews or have his picture taken, 
and keeps broadcasting year after year for 
the sole reward of knowing that he brings 
cheer and inspiration to his audience— 
then he fetches up close to the incredible. 
Such an incredible person is a man known 
to thousands of radio listeners only by the 
optimistic title he hides behind—“Cheerio.” 

Twelve years ago this week—after a 
brief test period on KGO San Francisco— 
“Cheerio” began his morning broadcasts of 
music, poetry, and comment over NBC. 
His audience grew steadily and eventually 
swelled to the worshipful throng it is today. 
Yet because he wanted each listener to 
picture him according to individual ideas 
and ideals, he managed to keep his identity 
unknown for years. 

But Charles K. Field couldn’t preserve 
his incognito forever; he knew too many 
people. Born in Vermont, he had come to 
San Francisco with his family in 1881. In 
the class of 1895 at Stanford (his friend 
Herbert Hoover was a classmate) he 
flunked law because, like his second cousin 
Eugene Field, he preferred poetry and 
pranks. 

In 1906, his reputation as a wit boomed 
because of his widely quoted quatrain in 
answer to a clergyman’s statement that 
the San Francisco earthquake was punish- 
ment for the city’s sins: “If, as men say, 
God burned the town for being over-frisky, 
why did He burn the churches down and 
save Hotaling’s whisky?” Five years later, 
Field became editor of Sunset Magazine, 
a post he held for fourteen years. 

Through the years, “Cheerio” has kept 
up his reputation as a prankster in private 
life. Once he capitalized on his strong re- 
semblance to Calvin Coolidge to hoax Wil- 
liam H. Crocker, a member of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. Autographing 
one of his own pictures with the Presi- 
dent’s name did the trick. 

“Cheerio” does his radio work “because 
he likes it.” He lives in New York on a 
private income. Two years ago, as the radio 
grind began to tell, “Cheerio” dropped 
down to one NBC broadcast weekly on 
Sunday evenings (his present schedule). 
Simultaneously, he altered the mood of his 
program to a calm vesper. 











RELIGION 





Pontifex Maximus: Pius 
Receives Crown of the Popes 
in Scene of Splendor 


In the great nave of St. Peter’s Basilica 
Mar. 12, amid the medieval splendor of a 
papal coronation, Pius XII, Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, awaited the symbolic reminder of 
his own human mortality. The Master of 
Pontifical Ceremonies placed a ball of tow 
at the end of a silver wand and touched 
it to a taper. As the flame spurted and 
died, he recited: “Sancte Pater, sic transit 
gloria mundi . . . Holy Father, thus passes 
the glory of the world.” 

The pale, unsmiling Pontiff seemed on 
the verge of collapse. His jeweled miter 
and heavy, cream-colored cope weighted 
him down. Yet he found strength for the 
five-hour ritual—celebrating solemn mass 
at the papal altar, accepting the obediences 
of his Cardinals and Bishops, receiving the 
woolen pallium (mark of his episcopacy 
over the city of Rome). 





Three Lions 


Maglione, Papal Secretary of State 


At the end of the mass, the 40,000 in the 
basilica pushed their way into the crowded 
St. Peter’s Square. Pope and Cardinals 
retired to the Vatican apartments to rest 
a half hour. Then the red-liveried sediari 
(throne bearers) bore the Pontiff to St. 
Peter’s outer balcony for the climactic act. 
Camillo Cardinal Caccia-Dominioni, dean 
Cardinal Deacon, placed upon Pius’ brow 
the richly studded papal crown, pronounc- 
ing the Latin formula: “Receive the tiara 
adorned with three crowns, and know that 
thou art father of princes and kings . . .” 


q Last week brought added proofs of the 
new Pope’s affection for the tolerant 
democracies and his coolness toward the 
dictatorships: 
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1—To the key diplomatic post of Papal 
Secretary of State, which he, as Cardinal 
Pacelli, held under Piux XI, the Pope ap- 
pointed Luigi Cardinal Maglione, long , 
personal friend, fellow diplomat, and re. 
putedly his strongest rival in the recen; 
papal election. Born Mar. 2, 1877—exactly 
one year after his Pontiff—Cardinal My. 
glione served nine years as Papal Nuncio 
in Paris, bolstering Franco-Vatican cordj- 
ality. Convinced that Cardinal Maglione 
(pronounced Mal-yo-nay) was a Franco. 
phile, the Italian Government had secretly 
opposed his appointment to the State Sec. 
retariat. 

2—Among Pius XII’s first pontifical acts 
were a secret audience with the four Ger. 
man Cardinals—Adolf Bertram, Michae! 
Faulhaber, Josef Schulte, and Theodor In. 
nitzer—and another with German Ambas- 
sador Karl-Ludwig Diego von Bergen. 

3—Forty nations sent official delegations 
to the coronation, but Germany did not. 
One envoy was the Duke of Norfolk, lead- 
ing Catholic and Britain’s first representa- 
tive at the Holy See since the Reformation. 
Joseph P. Kennedy, American Ambassador 
in London, himself a Catholic, attended as 
President Roosevelt’s representative. His 
presence constituted the first diplomatic 
contact between Washington and the pa- 
pacy since 1868. 





Clergymen Unite to Repeal 


Mississippi’s Mortmain Law 


Centuries ago, European states began to 
grow leery of the tremendous and _ in- 
creasing wealth of the churches. Devout 
landowners had formed the habit of be- 
queathing their property to the churches 
in tax-free “mortmain” (i.e., dead hand, or 
perpetual control) . To forestall ecclesiasti- 
cal monopoly of the precious earth, the 
British and other parliaments soon adopted 
laws of mortmain, restricting such be- 
quests. 

Though land-rich America had little need 
of these precautions, some states borrowed 
mortmain regulations along with the body 
of English common law. Thus Maryland, 
Illinois, Kentucky, and other states limit 
the acreage of bequests made to houses of 
worship. In Pennsylvania, lay or ecclesias- 
tical corporations must be licensed to in- 
herit lands. In New York, a person with 
dependents may leave only 50 per cent of 
his wealth to charities. 

But the most severe mortmain law of 
all is Mississippi’s, which forbids bequests 
for any religious purpose whatsoever. Last 
week Catholic and Protestant clergy and 
students of church colleges in Mississipp! 
exhumed the law from legal libraries, dust- 
ed it off, brought it into the open, and pre- 
pared a drive for its repeal. 

Mortmain in Mississippi carries the 
flavor of bigotry. The Know-Nothing 
party’s dread of a wealthy “popery” put tt 
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C H A R AC TE R In Crisis and in Calm 








The 
Chicago Daily News 
Building 





“Character is a by-product; it 1s produced in the great manufacture of daily duty.” 


HE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS has been engaged 
“in the great manufacture of daily duty” for sixty- 
three years. A contemporary described its birth as “the 
latest curiosity in the newspaper line.” And, as its char- 
acter was forged, its honesty and sincerity proved, it 
did become a curiosity. 

Its “daily duty” simply was to serve its readers as 
faithfully as it knew how; to distinguish clearly between 
news and editorials and paid advertising matter; to be 
enterprising and accurate in its reporting; to be fair 
and alert in its editorial comment; to fight unreservedly 
for what it believed to be best. 

Chicagoans, as a consequence, have pitted their 
faith in this newspaper. They know it stands strong 
in time of crisis or in time of calm. It has weathered 


—Woodrow Wilson, in an address, May 31, 1915 


wars and hard times. It has battled corruption. It un- 
hesitatingly has thrown its support behind the men 
and measures it believed would be of greatest service 
to the most people. 

Today, The Chicago Daily News is truly an impor- 
tant Chicago institution. It has greater Home Coverage 
and reaches more Able-to-Buy families than any other 
daily newspaper in Chicago. Its circulation, penetrat- 
ing every section of the city, exactly parallels Chicago’s 
purchasing power. As evidence of its economy and 
effectiveness in the movement of goods and the sale of 
services, The Chicago Daily News has carried more 
Total Display and more Retail Advertising than any 
other newspaper in Chicago—morning, evening or 
Sunday—as far back as the records go.* 


*Sources: Advertising Record Co., Media Records, Inc. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicag 0’s HOME Newspaper e With the most valuable circulation in the city 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA, 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza + DETROIT OFFICE: 4-119 General Motors Building + SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 








Microvivarium: micro-organisms ... 


into the state code in 1857. The new code 
of 1880 omitted it, but in 1890 it was re- 
enacted as part of the state constitution, 
and there it remains. 

In February 1938, long agitation for the 
law’s repeal bore fruit with creation of 
a Protestant-Catholic-Jewish committee, 
headed by President D. M. Nelson of Mis- 
sissippi College (Baptist). Within a month 
they got action. Following state constitu- 
tional-amendment procedure, the Senate 
approved a repealer amendment on three 
successive days, and the House followed 
suit. Since Mississippi requires at least a 
one-year interim between legislative ap- 
proval and the popular vote, the refer- 
endum was set for November 1939. 

Now the committee is preparing a bar- 
rage of repeal propaganda. Students and 
alumni of church-supported schools will 
tell the populace how mortmain law hin- 
ders education. Editors will receive canned 
editorials and weekly information bulletins. 
To clergy the committee will send pam- 
phlets to help them explain mortmain to 
their flocks. 





SCIENCE 





Bunion Book: Women’s Heels 
Blamed for Their Sore Feet 


About 52,000,000 Americans have foot 
troubles that require medical attention. 
But most of them walk around favoring 
pet corns and bunions, buying form-fitting 
shoes, and bemoaning their condition. In a 
recently published book On, Doctor! My 
Feet! Dr. Dudley J. Morton of Columbia 
University’s medical school tells how com- 
mon sense and a good physician cure most 
foot ailments. 

The book contains good advice for men 
and women—but mostly for women, who 
are most often afflicted (Dr. Morton esti- 
mates that in some communities there are 
five to ten footsore women for every male 
sufferer). High heels, it appears, are the 
greatest enemy to female feet. If a wom- 
an’s foot carries 66 pounds, the big toe 
should normally carry 22 pounds of the 
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... projected on a 5-foot screen... 


total burden and the four other toes 
should bear 11 pounds apiece. But the toe 
next to the big toe is longer than the oth- 
ers, and women wearing high heels put al- 
most their entire weight on this digit 
which is built to carry only one-sixth the 
burden of each foot. Dr. Morton pleads 
for moderation: ““The short women want 
them [high heels] for increased height, 
while the tall women want them to make 
their feet look smaller . . . But a great 
deal of benefit can result if women under- 
stand that the dangers will be controlled 
or at least minimized, if high heels are 
used as far as possible for dress occasions 
only.” 

For the overburdened toes of both sexes 
Dr. Morton recommends X-ray photo- 
graphs to locate the source of trouble, and 
plenty of rest—disagreeing with many foot 
specialists who advocate exercise. Special 
inner soles designed to compensate for 
faulty weight distribution often relieve 
foot trouble, and the Columbia physician 
believes the much-used arch supports are 
usually unnecessary and are suggested be- 
cause of mistaken diagnoses. This informa- 
tive book—written as a series of conversa- 
tions between a doctor and his colleagues 
and patients—is well worth reading by 
many persons who “just can’t do any- 
thing” for their feet. (On, Doctor! My 
Feet! 116 pages, 18,000 words. Appleton- 
Century, New York. $1.50.) 





Microbes in Wonderland 


Late in the seventeenth century An- 
thony van Leeuwenhoek brought the 
microscope to a degree of perfection that 
permitted him to eavesdrop on the private 
lives of one-celled animals such as amebae 
and paramecia. Though he never suspected 
the part that tiny organisms play in hu- 
man welfare, the fascinated Dutchman 
watched his “beasties” by the hour. 

New York World’s Fair visitors also will 
watch these beasties—by means of Dr. 





Westinghouse Photos 


. as a New York Fair exhibit 


Georg Roemmert’s twelve micro-projec- 
tors. The devices, demonstrated last week 
to scientists and educators at the Engi- 
neers Club in New York City, throw 
images of micro-organisms onto 5-foot 
screens at a magnification of 2,000 times. 
As the strange denizens of a water-drop 
world are born, make love, eat, and wage 
war among themselves, they are plainly 
visible in alarming size—as big as house 
cats, in fact. Finally, as Dr. Roemmert 
turns a germ “death ray” on his Microvi- 
varium, the miniature world collapses; the 
beasties all explode and die. 





Albert Einstein at 60 


Every time Prof. Albert Einstein passes 
a birthday in the quiet of his Princeton, 
N.J., home, science reporters besiege him 
for interviews in the hope he will announce 
some new theory as startling as that con- 
cerning relativity, which amazed the 
world two decades ago. Usually they get 
nothing of the sort, but Monday of this 
week, as Einstein reached the eve of his 
60th birthday, one writer emerged with a 
story that popped into black headlines. 

That one writer—L. E. Levick of The 
New York Journal-American representing 
the National Association of Science Wri- 
ers—was the only one Einstein would see. 
But to him the scientist gave big news: 
a claim that he had solved the mystery of 
the nature of gravitation. 

Although Einstein thought he had 
solved the intricate problem four years 
ago, other researchers were doubtful and 
wanted more proof. In his birthday-eve 
announcement, however, he revealed he 
had found a bulletproof way of unifying 
physical laws. But he wouldn’t say how: 
“I am now developing the results to 4 
point where they can be checked by experi- 
mental facts.” 


{ Also marking the professor’s birthday, 
H. Gordon Garbedian, a New York Times 
reporter, published a new Einstein bi 
ography. The only other biography was 
written nine years ago by Anton Reiser, 4 
friend of the physicist, and Garbedian has 
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Work in the Comfort, Quiet and Privacy of 
Your Pullman Room... Enjoy a Sound Night’s Sleep 


and Arrive Completely Rested and Relaxed 


For the executive with work to do— 
and places to get—a Pullman private 
room serves both needs perfectly. 

Far from office worries—and inter- 
ruption—the quiet seclusion of a Pull- 
man room gives a man a chance to do 
some real business thinking! 

Once your work is done, the room 
setves as a private lounge for reading 
or dining. When you feel like “turning 
in,” that soft bed is the promise of a 
sound night’s sleep—and renewed en- 
ergy for the day ahead. 

And all the while, your traveling 
“office” is getting you places! By trav- 
cling at night, you save precious busi- 
ness hours. Regardless of the weather, 


you can be sure of getting there 
when you go Pullman. It’s a matter 
of record that Pullman is the safest, 
most dependable transportation on 
the face of this globe! 

On your next trip, plan to occupy a 
Pullman room. Besides the Bedroom, 
Roomettesand Duplex Rooms arealso 
available on many trains—as are Com- 
partments and Drawing Rooms with ac- 
commodations for two, three, or more. 
When two or more travel together, 
the Pullman cost is often no more than 
that of lower berth accommodations. 

Ask your ticket agent for full de- 
tails or write The Pullman Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


/ face GETS YOU PLACES 





Your Office On 
Wheels! 


This private accommo- 
dation, with a ‘‘desk”’ 
handy for work, provides 
a full-length sofa by day 
and a deep, inviting bed 
by night. When two are 
traveling, an upper bed 
is prepared. Every con- 
venience, including com- 
plete toilet facilities, is 
provided for your com- 
fort. Winter and summer, 
all Pullman bedrooms are 
air-conditioned. 














Convenient Pullman Overnight 


Service. Board your Pullman and retire long 
before it leaves. Sleep to a reasonable hour, 
regardless of when the train arrives. This 
means a full night's sleep on many of those 
5 and 6 hour jumps that formerly had to be 
taken during the day! Send for the list of 
points covered by this convenient sleeping car 
service. Write The Pullman Company, Dept. 
N1, Chicago, Ill, for your free copy of “How 
to Get Nine Hours Sleep on a Six Hour Trip.” 











Copyright 1939, The Pullman Company 


GY RAIL AND 


Yiblonian 


THE COMFORTABLE AND SURE WAY TO GET THERE... WITH ALL THE SPEED THAT’S SAFE! 














PAN-AMERICAN 
PLEASURE CITY 


The colorful history of two centuries en- 
acted under six flags forms a fascinating 
background for San Antonio, city of curi- 
ous contrasts. Here you’ll see the Alamo, 
shrine of Texas liberty; Ft. Sam Houston, 
largest army post; Randolph Field, “West | 
Point of the Air’; Franciscan Missions; 
the Mexican Quarter; Brackenridge Park; 
the Governors’ Palace; and scores of 
other equally interesting sights. 


= 





Here you can spend the most interesting, 
adventurous, romantic time of your life. 
Particularly will you find fun at fiesta 
time in San Antonio, April 16 to 23. The 
Fiesta rivals in spectacular color and 
pageantry any like occurrenceoftheworld. 





There is a constant procession of bril- 
liant events from the arrival of King 
Antonio XXI to the four-hour Battle of 
Flowers parade and the coronation of the 
Queen with distinguished Metropolitan 
Opera artists. There are military re- 
views, Pilgrimage to the Alamo, La 
Noche de Fiesta. Every day of your 
stay in San Antonio holds thrills of the 
unexpected. Write for details now. 





San Antonio 


WHERE LIFE IS DIFFERENT 


MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
508 Auditorium Plaza, San Antonio, Texas 


Send me FREE your beautifully illustrated book- 
lets, “Picturesque San Antonio” and “Fiesta de 
San Jacinto.” 


Name 





Address. 





City State. 
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followed it freely. The book as a whole is 
overwritten and poorly done—with which 
Einstein agrees, for he is indignant about 
it and has already signed contracts for a 
German refugee scientist to do an author- 
ized biography that Knopf will publish 
“in several years.” (ALBERT EINSTEIN. 
328 pages, 103,000 words. Funk & Wag- 
nalls, New York. $3.75.) 














SCIENCE NOTES 


Cobra venom, specially treated to make 
it harmless, is sometimes substituted for 
morphine and other pain-relieving drugs 
in the care of human patients. But Dr. 
David I. Macht, Baltimore snake-venom 
expert, has announced to the American 
Physical Society a new effect of the reptile 
poison. Cobra-juice injections not only 
make it possible for a subject to see distant 
objects more clearly (by stimulating blood 
circulation in light-sensitive eye tissues) , 
but also broaden the field of vision—the 
amount of side area a person looking 
straight ahead can glimpse from the cor- 
ners of his eyes. 


{That pipe smokers hurt their teeth by 
too much stem chewing has long been 
known. That they may hamper their hear- 
ing by the same process was disclosed by 
Dr. Edmund P. Fowler at a meeting of 
the First District Dental Society of New 
York last week. The business of clamping 
a pipe at one corner of the mouth may 
cause the upper and lower jawbones to 
shift position slightly. This in turn affects 
nerves leading to the brain and produces 
tinnitus (ringing noises in the head), 
which makes hearing difficult. 





BOOKS 





New England Family’s Decay 
Assayed in ‘Wickford Point’ 


Like its Pulitzer Prize-winning fore- 
runner, “The Late George Apley,” John 
P. Marquand’s WickFrorp Porn is a show- 
piece, designed to impress. It has a somber 
New England background, quasiprofound 
character analysis, and much quizzical, 
ironic prose. But it never comes off. Para- 
doxically, although most of the characters 
are drawn from life, none of them exists in 
time or space. Costumed and accoutered 
with infinite care, each allotted his little 
idiosyncrasies and mannerisms, all never- 
theless remain waxwork exhibits. 

There isn’t much story to the book; it 
is mainly an attempt to portray, through 
their scabby actions and interminable con- 
versations, the unpleasant members of a 
decaying Massachusetts family—the Brills 
of Wickford Point. Chief protagonist is 
beautiful Bella Brill, whose specialty is 
messing up other people’s lives (“vixen” 
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C. T. Holbrook 


John P. Marquand 


would be an old-fashioned word for her), 
Then there are her brothers, two arro- 
gant drones named Sid and Harry; a sister, 
Mary, who can’t hold a man; and the 
mother, Clothilde. Clothilde had married a 
son of the poet John Brill, a sort of counter- 
feit Thoreau-cum-Whitman who was 
known as The Sage of Wickford Point. Be- 
cause they stem from that illustrious old 
fraud, the Brills consider themselves above 
the common run, obliged neither to toil nor 
to spin. 

Clothilde, who hovers lovingly over her 
brood of incompetents, is represented as 
possessing a fading beauty and a certain 
absent-minded charm. But the reader gets 
a confused picture of her; she is young 
looking today, with little gray in her hair, 
yet, says the author, in Paris, years be- 
fore, the painter Manet knew her and ad- 
mired her beauty. As Manet died in 1883, 
that would make Clothilde close on to 80. 
(Wickrorp Pornt. 458 pages, 160,000 
words. Little, Brown, Boston. $2.75.) 





Hosses and Injuns 

A novel of the old West by James Boyd 
should be something to write home about. 
Readers of “Drums,” that memorable story 
of the American Revolution, of “Marching 
On” and “Long Hunt” have come to ex- 
pect first-rate historical] fiction from this 
author. It comes as a disappointment, 
therefore, when he turns out as perfunctory 
a horse opera as Bitter CREEK. 

The new novel is a picaresque yarn of 
the 1870s, built about a 13-year-old boy. 
Ray Talcott runs away from his Illinois 
home and a conventional brute of a father, 
joins an itinerant medicine show (run by 
nineteenth-century Major Hoople), and, 
ever pushing west, finally fetches up on 4 
ranch in the Indian country. There he 
grows to manhood, wrangling steers, brawl 
ing, drinking, and picking off redskins ™ 
the best bite-the-dust tradition. 

As for the romantic angle, the less said 
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the better. It is in the passages where the 
author describes frontier and Indian life, 
however, that one catches a glimmer of 
what he could do with this material. He 
could still write a top-notch novel of the 
West. (Brrrer Creek. 422 pages, 109,000 
words. Scribners, New York. $2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Seventy Times Seven. By John San- 
ford. 195 pages, 51,000 words. Knopf, New 
York. $2. Something of a stunt, but inter- 
esting to those who like experiments in 
fiction, this novel spins a tale of violence 
and tragedy in a rural New York State 
community. 


Nicut River. By Robert Penn Warren. 
160 pages, 183,000 words. Houghton Mif- 
fin, Boston. $2.50. Ably written but over- 
long first novel based on the tobacco wars 
in Kentucky back in the early 1900s. 


Dossie Bett Is Deap. By Jack Boone. 
290 pages, 40,000 words. Stokes, New 
York. $2.50. First novel by a young 
Tennessean who knows his region and 
writes about its back-country folk with 
sympathy and feeling. 


MELVILLE IN THE Sout Seas. By Charles 
Roberts Anderson. 434 pages, 116,000 
words. Notes, index. Columbia University 
Press, New York. $4.50. Factual account 
of the great American writer’s years in the 
islands where he got the material for 
his masterpieces, such as “Moby Dick.” 


Beware or Piry. By Stefan Zweig. 495 
pages, 164,000 words. Viking, New York. 
$2.50. Although he has written fiction be- 
fore, this is the first full-length novel by 
the celebrated biographer of Marie 
Antoinette and Mary of Scotland. It is a 
prewar love story, laid in the author’s 
native city, Vienna. 








—_—s 
Erie Schaal-Pix 


Stefan Zweig 














Call this 
a challenge 


if you will! 


We proudly. bid you compare Ancient 
Age with fine bonded brands. Itisiden 
tical in age with 4-year-old bonded 
brands, comes at the milder and pleas 


ing 90 proof, costs 50c a fifth less.” 


STRAIGHT WHISKEY 


AVAILABLE IN BOURBON OR RYE 


























For two, or three, or any number, here 
is a delightful way to say you prefer 
summer, and have it... in Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, Buenos 
Aires, Barbados, and Trinidad. 


Brilliant ships at your service... 
URUGUAY, BRAZIL, ARGENTINA .. . all 
outside staterooms, outdoor tiled 
swimming pools, air-conditioned din- 
ing salons, beautiful public rooms, 
excellent food, service, and entertain- 
ment. 38-day De Luxe cruise from New 
York; from $480! Fortnightly sailings. 


MOORE-McCORKACK LINES, Inc. 
5 Broadway ° New York, N. Y. 
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Gouverneur Morris’ Diaries 


by BURTON RASCOE 


I am convinced that “A Diary of 
the French Revolution” by Gouverneur 
Morris is of the most sensational im- 
portance—its publication an_ event 
equal in literary and historical annals 
to the first publication of the Memoirs 
of Saint-Simon, Pepys’ Diary, the Pri- 
vate Papers of Samuel Boswell, the 
Memoirs of William Hickey, and the 
Memoirs of Casanova. In fact, it com- 
bines some of the best features of all 
five, plus an ease and felicity of ex- 
pression and a subtlety of which none 
of the others, except Saint-Simon, pos- 
sessed; and Morris had a much finer 
brain and a much better sense of values 
than the ironic, disabused, defeatist 
Saint-Simon. Of utmost value, too, are 
the brilliant, wittily phrased, and con- 
cisely informative footnotes by the 
editor, Beatrix Cary Davenport. 

This first complete and unexpurgated 
edition of Morris’ Parisian diaries for 
the momentous years 1789-1793 gives 
an eye-witness account of the events 
leading up to the Terror—an account 
full of the most dramatic suspense and 
enlivened by a running narrative of a 
hundred little comedies, tragedies and 
tragicomedies, including Morris’ per- 
sonal ones, played against the doomed 
background of the. Versailles and Paris 
of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, a 
narrative so closely knit and so logi- 
cally developed that it were a desecra- 
tion to omit a single sentence from a 
single entry. It also reveals Morris to 
have been the brainiest, most realistic, 
most far-seeing, most prophetic of the 
55 men who drew up the Constitution 
(Jefferson, his wiser and elder peer, 
was absent in France). Had Gouverneur 
Morris’ sane arguments for the aboli- 
tion of slavery as an article of the Con- 
stitution been accepted, the Fourteenth 
Amendment would never have been 
necessary, the economic collapse of Vir- 
ginia under a falling tobacco market 
would have been prevented, and the 
Civil War might not have occurred. 

Morris took the defeat of some of his 
most intelligent proposals in good 
grace, content that he had checked 
most of the measures which would 
have made for anarchy among the 
states and rendered the Federal govern- 
ment impotent. As the finest literary 
stylist at the Convention he was in- 
trusted with the polishing of the rough 
draft of the Constitution as finally 


adopted. Having finished this, he dashed 
off to France on an unofficial and en- 
tirely commercial commission from 
Robert Morris (no kin, but a financier 
and fellow delegate of Gouverneur’s at 
the Constitutional Convention) to ar- 
range for the sale of Morris’ impounded 
tobacco purchases and rescue Robert 
from the bankruptcy occasioned by the 
French repudiation of Robert’s monop- 
oly contract in tobacco imports. 

With a wooden leg (amputation had 
followed a fracture sustained in falling 
from a runaway horse) but with a 
physique which caused him later to 
pose for the body of Washington in the 
heroic full-length statue by the sculp- 
tor Houdin, with great natural poise, 
reserve, realistic skepticism, and a 
cautious resolve to find his way with 
tact, but not with servility, among the 
oversophisticated, degenerate nobles of 
France, with whom he had to deal and 
who, he soon saw, were destroying 
themselves, Morris spent three years of 
exciting adventures in France. Affect- 
ing a naiveté he did not have, he al- 
lowed titled old coots and their schem- 
ing drabs to have their pleasure at 
imagining they were pulling his leg and 
thus he built up a thesaurus of obser- 
vation whereby he could warn the more 
sensible among the nobles of steps they 
should take to avoid their utter de- 
struction. 

Seeing his advice was unheeded, 
Morris complied with the customs of 
the country: he solaced all the titled, 
neglected and importunate females who 
gave him the eye, when he had no more 
pressing business at hand. He has a 
headache and a hangover on July 14, 
1789, after a rendezvous with his mis- 
tress, tumultuous encounters with the 
idiotic nobility and further requests 
for a loan from one Nesbitt who is al- 
ways borrowing from him to get back 
to England. Although Morris has been 
racing around town all day, he doesn’t 
learn until he is dining alone late in 
the evening, that the Bastille has been 
taken, that the governor of the jail 
and the Prevost des Marchands have 
been beheaded and their heads carried 
on pikes. Because Morris was Puritan- 
trained with an innate delicacy and 4 
mastery of euphemism, one must read 
each innocent-looking sentence of his 
with care, including his reference to 
Demosthenes’ three points of oratory. 

~or 
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MYSTERY WEEK 


DeATH AND THE Mawen. By Q. Patrick. 
ws pages. Simon & Schuster, New York. 
«2. A new Lieutenant Trant story, this one 
«told by Lee Lovering, whose classmates 
started meeting sudden death the day they 
broke Wentworth College rules by going 
toa New York night club. A good picture 
of college life, as well as a good story. 


SrrawsTAcK. By Dorothy Cameron 
Disney. 293 pages. Random House, New 
York. $2. Margaret Tilbury knew some- 
thing would happen when her family per- 
suaded her to leave New England for 
Maryland. Things did happen—beginning 
the night they found Miss Tilbury’s nurse- 
companion dead in a blazing strawstack. 
The story continues from there in a quietly 
harrowing vein reminiscent of Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart. 





AVIATION 





Substratosphere Test Flight 


Proves Inhalators Practical 


Air transport’s next big objective is to 
raise cruising levels on long flights into 
the “substratosphere” (above 20,000 feet) , 
where storms are infrequent and the air, 
being thinner, offers less resistance to 
passage of a plane. To do so, technicians 
must work out some method to insure 
passengers a supply of oxygen adequate 
for normal breathing. Most current at- 
tacks on the problem propose to “super- 
charge” the cabin with an engine-driven 
air pump. 

But last week ten men and a woman 
few from Minneapolis to Boston in a 
Northwest Airlines Lockheed transport to 
demonstrate another method—supplying 
of pure oxygen from cylinders to each 


| person through individual “inhalator” face 


masks. The plane made the 1,140-mile 
crossing at heights up to 23,000 feet 
(13,000 feet above normal levels) at an 
average speed of 250 miles an hour (50 
miles an hour above normal speed). The 
passengers, who included five doctors, re- 
ported no fatigue, little discomfort, com- 
plete freedom to talk, drink, and eat—and 
the one woman, the pilot’s wife, applied 
her powder puff with ease. 

The inhalators used were of the B.L.B. 
face mask type demonstrated last sum- 
mer by Howard Hughes in a nonstop 
transcontinental crossing (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 29, 1938). Designed by three scien- 
lists connected with the Mayo clinic in 
Rochester, Minn.—Drs. W. R. Lovelace, 
W. M. Boothby, and A. H. Bulbulian— 
the device weighs only 4 ounces and leaves 
the mouth uncovered. A small tube feeds 
oxygen into the nose piece. A small blad- 
der, which looks like a hot-water bottle, 
receives the exhaled air and mixes enough 





























Joe and Johnnie are killing time— The sales force lingers around for Where’s Mabel? She’s every- 
because there’s a ‘‘work drought” a chance to dictate—to clean up body’s secretary. But the Boss has 
in the shipping department. mail and quotations. first call—others must wait. 
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Joe and Johnnie are “‘working Thanks to Dictaphone, the sales- 
steady”’ now because their work is men are out getting orders while 
spread evenly throughout the day. Mabel types their dictation. 





The boss and Mabel are both 
working now. Dictaphone 
has lifted the work blockade 
for everybody! 


If you trace any “work blockade” — you'll find it’s probably 
at some executive’s desk. That’s your cue to call your local 
Dictaphone office—or fill out the coupon. Our representative will 
leave this modern dictating machine with you for a free trial. 


DICTAPHONE 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y C. 
In Canada—Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 
86 Richmond Street, West, Toronto 


(I should like to talk with someone about the loan of a 
Dictaphone at no expense to me. 
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carbon dioxide with the next intake of 
breath to stimulate deep breathing. 
Air-line experts displayed wide interest 
in the feat. Apparently Northwest Air- 
lines will try out installations on some of 
its transcontinental runs if the mask re- 
ceives approval from the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. But most lines still favor the 
supercharged-cabin method, holding that 
the weird-looking paraphernalia is prob- 
ably too “passenger-scaring” for wide 
adoption. 





Flying Postmen 


Until May 12, railway mail will continue 
to have at least one advantage over air 
mail: ability to pick up and deliver 
pouches on mail hooks at towns without 
stopping. But after May 12, mail planes 
on two new routes will do the same thing. 

Last week’s announcement of routes 
1001 and 1002—linking 55 cities and towns 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, and 
Delaware—came as the culmination of 
years of experimentation with ship-to- 
ground contacts. Dr. Lytle S. Adams, vice 
president of All-American Aviation, Inc., 
finally perfected the device which his 
company will use on its nonstop pickups, 
demonstrated it, and won approval from 
both Post Office Department and Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. 

Outgoing bags are slung on ropes be- 
tween two steel towers 40 feet high. Incom- 
ing bags dangle by cable from the mail 
plane. As a grapple on the end of the cable 
hits the rope, the bag on the cable is re- 
leased; simultaneously the grapple picks 
up the outgoing bag. And though contacts 
are made at speeds of 80 to 100 miles an 
hour, loads of electric-light bulbs, bottles, 
and eggs have been picked up and de- 
livered without breakage. 





FOURTH ESTATE 





A.P. Serves British Papers, 
Plans to Broaden the Service 
to Cover All Europe 


No other country has so far-flung a 
news-gathering agency as the Associated 
Press. Its 9,000 employes serve up more 
than 200,000 words of news every day 
over a 285,000-mile network of leased wires 
that link 93 domestic bureaus and 252 
principal cities abroad. But despite such 
facilities, which could easily transmit as 
well as gather news in every country in the 
world, the A. P. for years concentrated on 
serving its 1,400 member newspapers in 
this country, Mexico, and South America. 

But i. 1933, to broaden its worldwide 
network and influence, the A.P. began 
cautiously flirting with the idea of a Euro- 
pean service. As an experiment it granted 
a trial membership, the first ever given a 
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How air mail pickups will be made at fieldless towns 


European paper, to the Madrid daily El 
Debate. The association did not last long 
and the idea was allowed to lapse. 

Eighteen months ago the European plan 
was quietly revived by William F. Brooks, 
managing director of the Associated Press 
of Great Britain. Brooks began to line up 
English publishers and within a short time 
got A.P. single-wire machines into such 
leading papers as The London Daily Mail, 
London Daily Mirror, Manchester Guar- 
dian, Manchester Evening News, Ports- 
mouth Evening News, Liverpool Echo, 
Liverpool Express, Liverpool Post, Scar- 
borough Evening News, and Wolverhamp- 
ton Express and Star. As chief rival he 
faced the British United Press (linked with 
the American United Press), which has 
been serving the British field for some 
time. 

Today the Associated Press of Great 
Britain, Ltd., is a hustling competitor of 
the B. U. P., Reuters, Exchange Telegraph, 
and other British news services. From its 
London offices, where the A. P. has main- 
tained a countrywide picture service for 
eight years, an editorial staff of a dozen 
British writers working directly under 
Brooks is turning out daily an 8,000-word 
digest of world news, 60 per cent of it 
American. In addition, the A. P. is already 
lining up papers in other capitals prepara- 
tory to building a complete service over all 
Europe. 





Report to Reporters 
About the only thing the average news- 
paper man knows about his paper’s finan- 


cial condition is that its pay checks are 
honored at the bank. But last week The 





Chicago Daily News’ 1,500 employes had 
an opportunity to learn all about their em- 
ployer’s financial affairs. In a_ special 
eight-page paper made up like a regular 
edition of The Daily News, the manage- 
ment reported the year’s progress and pub- 
lished its balance sheet, which showed a 
1938 profit of $648,238. 





The Mercury’s New Wings 


For a few years after its introduction in 
the smug postwar year 1923, The Ameri- 
can Mercury was the high priest of de- 
bunkery. Edited by the acid pens of H. L. 
Mencken and George Jean Nathan, the 
green-cover magazine doused bourgeois 
hypocrisy, political chicanery, and finan- 
cial skulduggery into a carbolic bath—all 
to the tune of brilliant writing—and it was 
must reading on college campuses, to say 
nothing of every place where intellectuals 
gathered. But when Mencken and Nathan 
sold the book it began going downhill and, 
although successive owners tried such 
tricks as turning more conservative and 
adopting a digest format, The Mercury 
flew with clipped wings. 

This month, in the April issue, a new 
Mercury tends back to the scintillating 
debunkery that made it famous. Under the 
editorship of Eugene Lyons, author and 
ex-foreign correspondent, it will tackle 
world issues under a liberal banner—opp0- 
sition to “all totalitarian ways and totali- 
tarian thinking” but its dominating theme, 
as in the old days, will be sharp assaying 
of human foibles. 

Lyons’ maiden issue contains a good 
sampling of what is to follow. In it, among 
others, W. H. Seaman, English journalist 
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who styles himself “almost an American,” 
suggests that England move to America— 
Stratford on Avon, fish and chips, and 
all. Stanley Walker, author and editorial 
writer for The New York Herald Tribune, 
mourns the decline of the newspaper souse 
and snarls over the grave: “The younger 
generation of newspaper men . . . are an 
extraordinarily dull collection of serious- 
minded, supposedly socially conscious, im- 
mature moppets.” Mencken himself re- 
turns to The Mercury to bay at the politi- 
cal moon in a page of pithy polemics such 
s: “It takes only one drop of Oleum tiglii 
to turn a respectable hooker of rye into a 
Mickey Finn. It takes only one Communist 
to ruin a labor union.” 





Scholastic Scribes 


From 21 states, 2,500 high-school jour- 
nalists traveled last week to the annual 
conclave of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association in New York. They took in 
many of the city sights with wide eyes; 
they listened to newspaper and magazine 
luminaries with alert respect, and when 
the three-day meeting at Columbia Uni- 
versity ended Saturday they went home 
with reluctance. 

Announcement of school newspaper rat- 
ings was the high spot of the junket for 
most of the eager youngsters. Of 1,075 
publications from 47 states, 173 won “All- 
Columbian” honors. Medalists in the big- 
gest class—schools over 5,000—were the 
Hilltopper of Jamaica High, in the New 
York Borough of Queens, and Tulsa School 
Life, publication of Central, Cherokee, and 
Webster High Schools of Tulsa, Okla. The 
Clipper of John Adams High School, 
Ozone Park, Queens, carried off the medal 
in the magazine competition for big 
schools. 
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Student editors scan rival papers 












All-American orchestras play nightly for dancing in the colorful Club Manhattan and Club Washington, 


NDENIABLY, the Manhattan and Washington are two of the most 
popular vessels afloat. Impressive at once even to the most veteran 
traveler—is the gracious hospitality and friendliness of these liners. But 
the value they offer accounts even more for their unusually widespread 
patronage. Everywhere there is a feeling of spaciousness... well-ordered 
luxury ... thoughtful planning. The cuisine only superlatives can de- 
scribe. Yet rates are surprisingly moderate! $186 up, Cabin; $127 up, 
Tourist. Weekly sailings to Ireland, England, France, Germany alter- 
nating with the Pres. Harding and Pres. Roosevelt, Cabin, $141 up. 


Ask your TRAVEL AGENT 
for complete details 
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ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 








216 N. Michigan Ave,, Chicago; 665 Market St., San Francisco; 19 King St., East, Toronto. Offices in other principal cities. 
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Married: 











International 


Jack Mercer, 24, and Marcie Hines, 
21, voices of Popeye and Olive Oyl in the 
movie cartoons, at Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
They had a wedding breakfast of spinach, 
Popeye’s favorite dish. A three-day honey- 
moon was all the couple could take away 
from their Long Island studio. 


Ceciria Bowes-Lyon, 27-year-old 
daughter of Lord Glamis and favorite niece 
of Queen Elizabeth, and Kennetu Har- 
INGTON, 28, son of a county court judge, in 
London, Mar. 8. The King and Queen at- 
tended the ceremony. In 1937 Harington 
broke their four-year engagement because 
he was “too poor to marry.” But last 
month, after he was made a partner in a 
metal corporation, they were reengaged 
(Newsweek, Feb. 13). 


_ 





Marriage Revealed: 


Of Henry T. 
(Dick) MERRILL, 
transatlantic flyer 
and Eastern Air 
Lines’ crack pilot, 
and Tosy Wing, film 
actress, in Tijuana, 
Mexico, last summer. 
The wedding was un- 
covered by a New rf PE 
York reporter who Newsphotos 
found the blond star living quietly in a 
small, red-brick house in Forest Hills, Long 
Island. Neighbors were mystified by the 
fuss, explaining that to them Toby made 
no secret about her husband or the fact 
the couple expected 
a baby. Merrill, re- 
luctant to talk at 
first, finally was cor- 
nered by newspaper 
men at Newark air- 
port. “All right,” he 
said. “Sure we’re mar- 
ried. We just took a 
day off, took a plane, 
and went to Mexico.” 








Newsphotos 





Arrived: 


Ciaupe G. Bowers, United States 
Ambassador to Spain since 1933, in New 
York, en route to Washington to report to 


NEWSWEEK 











President Roosevelt 
and Secretary of State 
Hull. The 60-year-old 
famous newspaper 
man and historian is 
not expected to re- 
turn to Madrid after 
recognition of the 
Franco regime. Bow- 
ers, who conducted 
the duties of his post Acme 
for the past three years from St. Jean-de- 
Luz, France, refused to comment on the 
political aspects of the civil war. He de- 
scribed as “pitiful” the fate of the more 
than 400,000 Loyalist refugees who fled to 
France following the fall of Barcelona. If 
they return to Spain they will be placed in 
concentration camps “until they can be 
vouched for by people who are sympa- 
thetic to Franco.” 














Newsphotos 


Mute. Eve Curie, 34, youngest 
daughter and biographer of the late Mme. 
Marie Curie, co-discoverer of radium, in 
New York, for an eight-city tour lecturing 
on her mother’s work and women in sci- 
ence. Recently voted one of Europe’s ten 
best-dressed women, she plans to “buy a 
lot of women’s clothes” and “study Ameri- 
can music.” 


Dr. Franx Bucuman, 60, American- 
born founder of the Oxford Group, in New 
York, after more than two and one-half 
years in Europe and the Near East. Fol- 
lowing a visit to his birthplace in Penns- 
burg, Pa., he started on a three-month tour 
of the United States and Canada, setting 
up “Moral Re-Armament” (M.R.A.) 
camps to create “a new moral climate” 
throughout the continent. He - reported 
that M.R.A. has already “gripped the 
imagination” of the British people. Since 
its introduction in England last month 
merchants have displayed 10,000 posters, 
milk distributors are putting out 4,000,000 
bottle tops with the M.R.A. insignia, and 
the sales of the book, “Moral Re-Arma- 
ment—the Battle for Peace,” edited by 
H. W. (Bunny) Austin, British tennis 
player, are booming. Confident of success 
in his present drive, the Group leader said: 
“T’m sure America will do as much; it will 
never lag behind in milk-bottle tops.” Dr. 
Buchman explained that the Oxford Group 
never appeals for funds—the money just 
comes in. He doesn’t draw any salary him- 
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self, his only income being a $57.50-a- 
month pension of his brother. “I haye 
found,” he said, “that when you do things 
for people they will do things for yoy. 
They might give you an occasional necktie 
or a pair of shoes.” 





Rejected: 


By Dr. Rosert Gorpon Sprovt, $13. 
500-a-year president of the University of 
California, the presidency of the Anglo 
California National Bank of San Franciseo 
with a yearly salary of $50,000. In an 
effort to dissuade their 47-year-old chief 
from taking the lucrative job, 9,000 sty- 
dents paraded before his home in Berkeley, 
carrying banners and shouting: “We want 
Sproul.” Dr. Sproul didn’t disappoint 
them. “My decision,” he said, “is psycho- 
logical and instinctive. I do not want to 
leave the university.” 


Closed: 


By Cuartes M. Scuwas, 77-year-old 
board chairman of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., his 75-room Renaissance chateau on 
Riverside Drive, New York, his 990-acre 
summer estate, Immergrun, at Loretto, 
Pa., and his third (and less pretentious) 
home at Bethlehem, Pa. The steel mag- 
nate, now living in a Manhattan hotel, 
explained that, since the death of his wife 
last January, he no longer wished to live 
in any of the homes and preferred to 
“start life anew.” The chateau, which 
Schwab once offered to New York as the 
official residence of the mayor, cost an 
estimated $3,300,000 in 1905 and sits on 
grounds occupying an entire city block. 
The Loretto country place, with eighteen 
buildings, has a tax valuation of $350,000. 
On completing his 88th Atlantic round 
trip last week, Schwab 
described present 
Federal taxation as 
“ruinous” and _pre- 
dicted that there 
could be no business 
improvement “at the 
present high rate.” 
But he’s confident 
that the country will 
eventually “muddle 
through.” 








International 





Ailing: 

Brie Burke, actress-widow of Flor- 
enz Ziegfeld, Follies producer, with a frac- 
tured right ankle, in Hollywood. She 
tripped and fell after completing the last 
scene for the motion picture “The Maiden 
Voyage,” an M-G-M production starring 
Robert Young and Annabella. 


Cuares Evans Hvuaues, Chief Justice 
of the United States, with an attack of 
grippe. He was absent from the bench on 
a decision day last week—the first time 
since he became presiding Justice in 1930. 
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Though “up and around” this week, he 
missed his second successive Monday (de- 
cision day) with the high tribunal. The 
senior Justice will celebrate his 77th birth- 
day Apr. 11. 


Died: 





Ernie Hare, 55, 
who with Billy Jones 
formed the first radio 
comedy team in 1921, 
of broncho-pneu- 
monia, in New York 
Mar. 9. Jones and 
Hare were the first 
team to entertain un- 
der a commercial 
sponsor, the first to adopt a team name 
after their sponsor (“Happiness Boys” 
derived from Happiness Candy), and 
among the first to use a theme song (“How 
do you do, everybody, how do you do,” 
etc.). During the nineteen years of their 
association, they gave 2,000 broadcasts, 
sang 10,000 songs, told 25,000 jokes, made 
1,000 phonograph records and hundreds of 
personal appearances throughout the coun- 
try. On top of the radio-comedy team 
heap in 1927, they were crowded out five 
years later in the wave of stage stars to 
the microphone. Since last August the 
baritone-voiced Hare and his tenor-part- 
ner had been singing over a local New 
York station on Sunday afternoons. 

SamueL T. Biepsoe, 70, president of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way since 1933, of an internal hemorrhage, 
in Chicago, Mar. 8. A native of Kentucky, 
he set up a law office in Ardmore, Indian 
Territory (now Oklahoma), in 1890 and 
five years later became Santa Fe’s legal 
representative for the section. In 1918, 
rising through the legal department, Bled- 
soe became general counsel and director 
of the road. 





Culver 





Bequeathed : 


To Tom™ny 
Tucker, 45-year-old 
alley cat, a $5,000 
trust fund, from the 
$350,000 estate of the 
late Miss Louise 
Baier, of New York. 
Tommy, who wan- 
dered into the kitch- 
en of his mistress’ 
home four years ago, 
will be cared for by 
Dr. Henry L. Hir- 
scher, a veterinarian. 
The 19-pound pet now lives in a 7- by 14- 
foot private room and sleeps on a mattress 
in a wicker basket. His two meals a day 
include cereal, milk, liver, sirloin steak, 
and toast. At the present time he is in 
poor health, but Dr. Hirscher believes that 
the now wealthy Tommy will live for 


— more years before losing his ninth 
ife. 
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International 


Labor-split conferees: (l. to r.) Murray, Hillman, Woll, 
Rickert, Secretary of Labor Perkins, Bates, and Lewis 


Public Demanding Labor Peace 


as Lewis-Green Forces Dicker 


48-State Newsweek Survey 
Is Cool to Roosevelt Pressure, 
However; Leaders Blamed 


“T’m counting on you to succeed.” With 
these words, addressed Mar. 7 to negotiat- 
ing committees for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, President Roose- 
velt consigned his hope of ending or- 
ganized labor’s three-year split. Within 
the next few. minutes the first detailed 
peace plan was tossed into the hopper by 
John L. Lewis, C.1.0. overlord. 

Lewis’ formula would: (1) set up an 
American Congress of Labor in which the 
C.1.0., A.F.L., and independent railroad 
brotherhoods could unite; (2) iron out 
jurisdictional conflicts after unity had 
been achieved; (3) specifically bar both 
Lewis and William Green, A.F.L., chief, 
from the presidency of the proposed 
A.C.L., choosing instead a rail brother- 
hood man, and (4) retire Green and 
Frank Morrison, A.F.L. secretary-treas- 
urer, at full pay. 

So quick was this response to the Presi- 
dent’s peace plea that the A.F.L. negotiat- 
ors were caught off guard. They con- 
sidered it a studied insult because it would 
not only abolish the A.F.L. but wipe out 


Green’s job, while Lewis would remain a 
major labor power through his presidency 
of the nation’s largest union, the United 
Mine Workers (membership 612,113). 
Their quick rejection of the formula, how- 
ever, gave the C.L.O. the first blood in the 
headlines: “A.F.L. Rejects C.1.0. Offer.” 

Next day, when the negotiators filed 
into a Department of Labor conference 
room to get down to real parleys and 
perspiration, the A.F.L. men had changed 
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their minds; they agreed to consider the 
C.LO. plan along with any other pro. 
posals offered. But as they lined up at the 
conference table, faces were long and the 
atmosphere definitely pessimistic. The 
famous Lewis scowl was deeper than usual 
as the Iowa-born miner chief looked 
across the table; Sidney Hillman, the 
Lithuanian immigrant who rose to head 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and 
the American Labor party, and the Scot- 
tish Philip Murray wore bleak looks. 
Across the table sat equally dour AFL. 
negotiators: Matthew Woll, photoengraver 
head who hailed originally from Luxem- 
burg; Harry C. Bates, Texas bricklayer, 
and Thomas A. Rickert, Hillman’s tra- 
ditional enemy since the days when the 
latter led the Amalgamated out of the 
A.F.L.’s United Garment Workers in 1913. 

Into this chilly atmosphere walked 
Daniel J. Tobin, boss of the largest AFL. 
union—the teamsters (membership, 309,- 
200) —chief A.F.L. New Dealer and peace 
proponent. He, too, had changed his mind 
since turning down appointment to the 
committee (Newsweek, Mar. 13) and 
was ready to enter the negotiations. “It’s 
a long time between drinks,” he said in a 
brogue as he winked at Murray. He shook 
hands cordially with the C.1.0. delegation. 
This broke the ice, but it didn’t help the 
C.L.0.’s proposal. 

Two days later (Mar. 10) in the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York, where the negotia- 
tions were continued because of coal-mine 
contract conferences in which Lewis and 
Murray were participating, the one-big- 
union plan was again turned down. The 
A.F.L. men proposed instead that the 
conferees take up peace negotiations where 
they were dropped in December 1937 
when Lewis demanded that all C.LO. 
unions be taken into the A.F.L., and that 
jurisdictional matters then be negotiated. 
The final A.F.L. offer at that time con- 
templated: (1) adjustment of all juris- 
dictional matters before admission; (2) a 
special convention soon after admission at 
which C.I.0. unions would be entitled to 
full rights; (3) specification of certain 
industries for industrial unionism as op- 
posed to craft unionism, and (4) con- 
sideration of a constitutional amendment 
requiring direct convention authority to 
suspend or expel affiliates (the original 
C.1.O. unions were expelled by action of 
the executive council). Slight hope, at 
least, was seen for this formula when 
Lewis agreed to consider it at the re- 
convening of parleys this week. 

Meanwhile, A. F. Whitney, president of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
suggested as the proper “type” for presi- 
dency of the C.1.0.’s proposed American 
Congress of Labor, came through wit! 
another proposal. He suggested that the 
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AFL. take in all C.1.0. unions, then 
gttle any problems by NLRB-supervised 
dections among the men involved instead 
of “business agent” negotiations. 


Issues 

The toughest problem that faces the 
labor peacemakers is finding a basis for 
fitting together the competing unions in 
each organization. The A.F.L. wants to do 
this before any outside unions are taken 
in, since its primary duty is to its own 
afiliates. The C.1.0., on the other hand, 
is afraid that its unions will be dismem- 
bered and swallowed up by the older 
AFL. organizations unless they are inside 
and can use voting rights to protect their 
interests. If these competitive unions can 
be merged, peace is virtually assured re- 
gardless of other differences. If, however, 
no agreement can be reached, no peace is 
possible. 

This job is made doubly difficult by the 
fact that two different and conflicting 
methods of organization are involved. The 
A F.L. exemplifies horizontal unionism, in 
which skilled workers, such as carpenters, 
printers, and machinists are enrolled in 
unions by craft, regardless of the indus- 
tres in which these craftsmen are em- 
ployed. On the other hand the C.I.O. is 
predominantly an industrial or vertical- 
union group in which all workers in an in- 
dustry, whether skilled craftsmen or un- 
skilled janitors, are rolled into one big 
union. Under a craft-union setup, for in- 
stance, machinists in the steel, rubber, au- 
tomobile, glass and other industries would 
belong to the same machinists union, while 
under industrial unionism, a steel plant 
machinist belongs to the  steelworkers 
union, an auto plant machinist to the auto 
union, and so on. 


Survey 

Whether the labor conferees will be able 
to reach some agreement is likely to be 
determined by the amount of pressure ap- 
plied by President Roosevelt, union rank 
and filers, and the public. The White 
House pressure that brought them to- 
gether is growing stronger, and the rank- 
and-file demand for peace is proved by 
thousands of letters and telegrams re- 
ceived in Washington since the govern- 
ment peace drive started—messages repre- 
senting more than 1,500,000 of the claimed 
8,000,000 memberships of both groups. 

Last week, to determine the third fac- 
tor, public sentiment, Newsweek con- 
ducted a survey in 48 state capitals. Gover- 
hors, speakers of legislative lower houses, 
state chambers of commerce and other 
business spokesmen, and newspaper legis- 
lative correspondents were asked these 
questions: (1) Are the people of your 
state anxious for a settlement of the 
AF.L.-C.LO. split? (2) Do they think the 
President should force the factions to get 
together? (3) Does the public think per- 
sonal differences rather than union prin- 
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ciples keep the factions apart? (4) What 
can be done to end the fight? 

Returns from all parts of the country 
showed an almost unanimous opinion that 
personal differences between the leaders 
were keeping the A.F.L. and C.L.O. apart. 
Eighty per cent of all the answers received 
indicated strong public sentiment for la- 
bor peace—though 84 per cent were op- 
posed to White House pressure to gain 
that end. 

Broken down by classes, the survey 
showed considerable variation on the lat- 
ter point. Eighty per cent of the answers 
from governors indicated that constituen- 
cies were anxious to see a united labor 
movement. These same answers showed, 
however, that only 30 per cent of the 
governors believed the public favors 
Presidential intervention. Legislature 
speakers agreed in 88 per cent of the re- 
turns that their constituents wanted labor 
peace, and 72 per cent believed the public 
favored even more White House action to 
obtain it. 

The Chambers of Commerce and busi- 
ness spokesmen were of the opinion in 72 
per cent of the returns that the public 
wanted peace but was against Presidential 
urging. Ninety per cent of the newspaper 
men’s answers reflected the same beliefs. 

In general, the survey indicated that 
the agricultural states were less interested 
in labor’s battle than the industrial re- 
gions, but even such states as Connecticut, 
where there has been little interunion 
battling, and North Carolina, which had 
only two strikes involving less than 300 
men last year, are strong for labor peace. 

Some typical comments: “There’s no 
doubt in my mind that if it were possible 
for all members of both factions to ex- 
press themselves, the vote would be for 
one central body whether C.1L.0O., A.F.L., 
or X.Y.Z.”—Roger Lapham, president of 
the San Francisco Employers Council. “I 
believe Lewis and Green should discard 
personal differences”—Gov. C. A. Bottolf- 
sen, Idaho. “The farmers feel definitely 
that the President should direct activities 
toward labor peace”—Art Stern, president 
of the Greater North Dakota Association. 
“If amalgamation will continue the prin- 
ciples of the A.F.L. as I know them, such 
action will be wholesome and progressive” 
Speaker G. Pierce Wood of the Florida 
House. 








Significance 

Strong public sentiment for ending la- 
bor’s battle, as shown by the Newsweek 
survey, plus White House urging and 
rank-and-file demands, is gradually forc- 
ing the leadership of both factions to 
adopt more conciliatory tactics. In the 
face of this and the general public belief 
that personal political ambitions of the 
leaders is chiefly responsible for the di- 
vision, both sides will try to avoid break- 
ing off the conferences if only to escape the 
blame that would arise therefrom. 


All three proposals now before the con- 
ferees hold possibilities of a workable 
truce, if not a merger. The C.I.0. plan, 
stripped of politics, could coordinate the 
activities of both organizations if juris- 
dictional matters could be arranged. Even 
the railroad brotherhoods, cold toward 
submerging their proud independence in 
one big union, have indicated interest in a 


lar. One drawing pictured the J-M Dollar 
starting to climb late in 1938 after a long 
roll downhill: others showed him being 
nicked by the cost of raw materials 
freight, and taxes. 

Another innovation in corporate reports 
appeared in the annual statement of 
Schenley Distillers Corp. last week. Be. 
sides the usual accountants’ certificate, 
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Humanization: gnomelike figures brighten J-M’s annual report 


loose federation. The A.F.L. plan likewise 
offers a basis for peace if Lewis can be 
convinced his constituents want it and 
that the C.1.O. unions will not be dis- 
membered. 

To the pressure brought by the rank 
and file, the public, and the Administra- 
tion (the negotiations incidentally ob- 
tained for the New Deal temporary post- 
ponement of hearings on Wagner Act 
amendments proposed by the A.F.L. and 
others) the C.L.O. is impelled toward peace 
by an attack on its pocketbook through 
the trend away from the Lewis camp. The 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union (mem- 
bership 35,000) deserted this week; 5,000 
New York barbers left a few days earlier; 
between 60,000 and 100,000 auto workers 
went independent with Homer Martin last 
week; organizing campaigns of A.F.L. coal 
mine and textile unions are increasing suc- 
cessful. 





Zippy Reports 


A year ago Johns-Manville Corp. made 
headlines by issuing a pamphlet to em- 
ployes telling in ABC language the story 
of the company’s operations during 1937. 
Though Johns-Manville was not the first 
firm to do so, its action was widely pub- 
licized and set a style later copied by 
many other corporations. Today, more 
than 200 firms issue annual reports to em- 
ployes in addition to their statements to 
stockholders. 


Last week Johns-Manville again made- 


news by enlivening its 1938 report to its 
employes with cartoons showing the ad- 
ventures of a now slipping, now climbing 
gnomelike figure called the J-M Sales Dol- 


the report contained a statement—doubt- 
less prompted by attack on accounting 
practices in the McKesson & Robbins case 
—by Coverdale & Colpitts, consulting en- 
gineers, that they had inspected the com- 
pany’s inventories and that “the quanti- 
ties . . . as shown on the company’s rec- 
ords . . . were correct” and the various 
products “were in good physical con- 
dition.” 





Ideas and Taxes 


Mr. Average American has little idea of 
what the high-salaried man now pays in 
income taxes. His estimate is amazingly 
low, and furthermore he thinks his low 
figure represents the big earner’s proper 
share of the burden. Thus, according to a 
recent Institute of Public Opinion poll, the 
toiling masses have little desire to “soak 
the rich.” 

The general public told Dr. George H. 
Gallup’s investigators it was their impres- 
sion that a married man with two children 
who earns $5,000 a year pays $100 in state 
and Federal income taxes combined. They 
thought he should pay $150. But actually 
he pays $90, a maximum figure based on 
Federal and New York State rates. How- 
ever, the public thought a $10,000 man 
now pays $400 and that he could stand 
$500 while actually, stand it or not, 
he pays $590. And as for the $100,000-a- 
year man—those polled estimated he 
probably is “soaked” $9,000 and that this 
was just about as it should be. A taxpayer 
in this bracket—who actually may pay 
income taxes totaling $40,000 annually— 
probably wishes that “average” Americans 
had more to do with writing the tax laws. 
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Despite its misconceptions, the public 
seemed unanimous on one thing: opposi- 
tion to broadening the base of the income 
tax. Asked if a single man earning $15 to 
20 a week should pay a Federal income 
tax, 88 per cent replied “No.” Sixty-four 
percent thought a married man in the 
¢40-50 bracket should also be exempt. 





Monopoly Front 


Steel, Milk, and Tobacco 
Put on TNEC’s Griddle 


The Temporary National Economic 
Committee has disappointed those who 
hoped its “antimonopoly inquiry” would 
produce sensational blasts against big busi- 
ness. After the two weeks devoted to the 
general patent situation, a similar period 
to life insurance, and a week each to glass 
containers and a Federal Trade Commis- 
sion survey, only the container trade stood 
accused before the probe of monopolistic 
practices. Observers began to call the 
probe the “monotony investigation.” 

Last week, however, the sensation seek- 
ers found the monopoly field not so mo- 
notonous. For one thing the probe got 
around to two major-industries and heard 
both accused of monopolistic price fixing. 
Then the Department of Justice staged 
what was attacked as an “Ogpu raid” on 
the fertilizer industry—with its agents ap- 
pearing simultaneously at offices of the big 
fertilizer companies armed with subpoenas 
for all their price files*—and a few days 
later announced a sweeping investigation 
of the entire tobacco industry. And at the 
end of the week, Chairman O’Mahoney of 
TNEC stated that it would ask Congress 
to authorize a $2,000,000 fund for the 
probe, assuring’ its continuation through 
1940. 


Steel and Milk 


The probe’s three-day hearings on steel 
were featured by the FTC’s charge that 
the industry was so “adjusted to a condi- 
tion of monopoly” that it found even a 
temporary restoration of competition “pe- 
culiarly painful”—and that the monopoly 
was due chiefly to steel’s basing-point price 
system. (Under this system the price of 
steel to any given customer is the quota- 
tion at the nearest basing point, plus 
freight to his door, regardless of where the 
seller’s mill is located. Thus, a Moline cus- 
tomer would pay the Chicago price plus 
freight, even though the steel came from a 
Moline mill.) The FTC didn’t have smooth 
sailing with its charges, however, as sev- 
eral committee members questioned the 





*One_ Wall Street story was that several 
youths just out of college, participating in the 
raid, naively asked a fertilizer-company official 
lo see all his “letters on price fixing.” 
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advisability of abolishing basing points 
and Jerome Frank disagreed as to the type 
of competition which should prevail in 
the industry. 

Then the committee heard Dr. F. C. 
Howe, 71-year-old veteran reformer (con- 
sumers counsel of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration until purged as a 
radical in 1935) assert that Borden’s and 
National Dairy Products “and their allies” 
determined the prices “70,000,000 Amer- 
icans pay for their milk” and also what 
the 3,000,000 dairy farmers get for their 
product. 








Significance 


The steel industry will get a chance to 
answer the FTC’s monopoly charges in 
the near future. For its reply it might use 
the FTC’s admission that termination of 
basing points would necessitate a sweep- 
ing decentralization of the industry and 
might not terminate the alleged monopoly. 
The fact that the FTC’s monopoly charges 
largely ignored recent vicious price wars in 
steel (especiclly those of last spring and 
October) may also be cited. 

Congressional interest in the ancient 
basing-point issue is at a low ebb—Senator 
Wheeler will not even reintroduce his anti- 
basing-point bill this session. Legality of 
the practice under existing laws will be 
tested in the pending FTC case against 
the cement industry, which may reach the 
Supreme Court in 1940. 

Many of the milk accusations simply do 
not jibe with the facts. Prices paid to pro- 
ducers for milk in some 60 major areas 
are determined under AAA and state con- 
trol-board plans, not by the big concerns. 
The FTC’s own figures show that the 
twelve largest companies buy only 13 per 
cent of all milk produced for sale. 


Labor Notes 


The Homer Martin faction of the United 
Automobile Workers became an independ- 
ent union last week, doing business in com- 
petition with the C.1.0. faction, at the close 
of its Detroit convention (NEWSWEEK, 
Mar. 13). Martin was clected president; 
Norman Carey of Los Angeles, vice presi- 
dent, and Jerry Aldred of Flint, financial 
secretary. Delegates decided that action to 
affiliate with any other labor organization 
could be taken only by vote of the member- 
ship. In a resolution they urged Martin to 
reopen negotiations with the Ford Motor 
Co. The C.1L.0. faction, preparing for its 
Cleveland convention Mar. 24, formally 
expelled Martin this week. 





| In a Labor Board election last week, em- 
ployes of the Hershey Chocolate Corp. cast 
1,125 votes for an A.F.L. union as against 
733 for the United Chocolate Workers 
(C.1.0.). The C.L.0. also lost the election 
held shortly after farmers and workers 
ousted its sit-downers from the Hershey 
plant in April 1937. 





The War on Erosion 


AAA Protecting 65 Per Cent 
of Endangered U.S. Farmland 





Since the white man arrived with the ax 
and the plow, wind and rain have stripped 
much of the fertile topsoil from 1,057,000,- 
000 acres of the 1,903,000,000 acres of 
land comprising the continental United 
States. Erosion has completely ruined 50,- 
000,000 acres, and 100,000,000 of the 
present 350,000,000 farm acres are similar- 
ly threatened. 

To end this waste—and also furnish a 
basis for crop control knocked out by the 
Supreme Court’s decision on the first Ag- 
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ricultural Adjustment Act—Congress jp 
1936 passed a Soil Conservation Act, later 
incorporated in the 1938 AAA. Under the 
act, farmers are paid to withdraw part of 
their land from production of such oil. 
depleting crops as wheat, cotton, and corn, 
all of which may encourage erosion, and 
cover these acres with soil-building anq 
erosion-resisting crops such as alfalfa, soy. 
beans, millet, and grasses. ; 

In some territories, the government pays 
extra for certain types of tillage which 
encourage topsoil to stay put. Among these 
are: (1) strip cropping (alternating strips 
of row crops with grass to prevent wash- 
ing); (2) the Philippine trick of turning 
easily eroded hillsides into soil-retaining 
terraces; (3) contour cultivation (planting 
row drops around hills rather than up and 
down them). 

The extent of the conservation program 
was shown last week in the AAA’s annual 
report. Sixty-five per cent of all American 
farm acreage is now covered by the pro- 
gram, and 3,743,904 farm operators—own- 
ers and tenants—received a cut averaging 
$81.93 out of the $306,744,000 spent by the 
government for soil conservation. The AAA 
figured about 26,362,538 of the 41,287,000 
acres planted to soil-building legumes and 
grass were diverted from _ soil-depleting 
crops. Nearly 5,000,000 tons of limestone 
and 400,000 tons of phosphate and other 
fertilizers were used in the programs. 





Significance 


Few quarrel with the broad objectives of 
the New Deal conservation program, even 
though its basic philosophy is that society 
has an interest in land utilization, regard- 
less of ownership. Details of the program, 
however, particularly provisions for forc- 
ing noncooperators to comply when wash- 
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ing or blowing from noncooperating farms 
endangers crops on near-by protected acre- 
age, frequently are criticized. 

The principal weakness of the program 
is that the government is paying many 
farmers for following the good farming 
practices they should utilize anyway. This 
is offset, however, by statistics which show 
that at present 42 per cent of American 
farms are tilled by tenants and croppers 
who have little incentive to provide for 
soil fertility or to prevent erosion, since 
many of them move every year. 





Sad 


State ‘Frontiers’ 
National Parley to Combat 


Growth of Customs Schemes 


One of the purposes of the Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1787 was to end the 
tariff wars waged between the states after 
the Revolution. Article 1, Section 10 of 
the Constitution accordingly forbade the 
states to lay duties on exports or imports 
“without the consent of Congress.” 

Despite this prohibition, numerous barri- 
ers to interstate commerce arose after the 
United States was established. Probably 
the first was a New York law in the early 
1800s granting Robert Livingston and 
Robert Fulton a monopoly of steam navi- 
gation in the state, thus for a time pre- 
venting competitors from navigating by 
steamboat between New York and New 
Jersey. In recent decades a variety of other 
interferences with trade have cropped up, 
becoming especially troublesome during the 
depression. Last week the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics issued a special report 
to the Secretary of Agriculture outlining 
the problem as it affects various products. 

Mitk AND Eas: Many states and cities 
administer their sanitary regulations so as 
to favor local milk producers at the ex- 
pense of farmers in other states. Thus 
New York City, which requires inspection 
of farms supplying fluid milk to its resi- 
dents, won’t make inspections west of the 
New York or Pennsylvania state lines. 

Marcartne: More than half the states 
impose excise taxes on margarine, usually 
to “protect” local butter producers. Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, and Wyoming, important 
grazing states, restrict the tax to margarine 
not containing a substantial percentage of 
animal fats—a provision aimed at areas 
producing margarine from peanut, cotton- 
seed, or coconut oils. 

Motor Veuictes: Numerous Western 
states have set up along their borders 
“ports of entry” on all main roads to stop 
mcoming automobiles, especially trucks, 
make inspections, and collect various fees. 
Kansas has the most ports of entry —66— 
while Oklahoma has 58. In California 
trucks are stopped at the border for in- 
spection even though they bear inspection 
certificates from their home state. More- 
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Cary Grant and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. in a scene from the RKO Radio Picture “Gunga Din.” 


pors YOUR LETTERHEAD say 


“Here is a feature production pene: 


A year of preparation and filming...1200 players...two million dollars 
...to produce the great feature picture “Gunga Din” Then the equally 
important job of realizing on that investment! 

In the promotion of this, and all their other features, RKO RADIO 
PICTURES, INC., use Strathmore letterheads. For this correspondence 
must produce results...and must represent the character of the project 
behind it. 

Fine paper more than pays for itself in the extra respect and atten- 
tion it gets for your business correspondence. Yet, when you write a 
letter on STRATHMORE BOND it costs less than 1% more than the same 
letter written on the cheapest paper you might buy. And on STRATH- 
MORE PARCHMENT, as fine a paper as can be made, a letter costs only 
2.9% more. Such plus value, for so little cost difference, is sound 
business economy. 


* * * 


THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the ways in 
which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance factors 
important to your business. Write on your business letterhead for this check list. 
Dept. NW1, STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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over, California’s food grading is stricter 
than that of many other states and even 
above Federal standards. 





Significance 


All these practices restrict the free flow 
of commerce and result in higher costs to 
consumers. But they are growing: nu- 
merous bills are pending in state legislatures 
to extend such barriers to trade. On the 
other hand, officials in increasing numbers 
are becoming concerned over the situation 
and are seeking remedies. To this end, a 
National Conference on Interstate Trade 
Barriers will be held in Chicago, Apr. 5, 6, 
and 7, sponsored by the Council of State 
Governments. It will be attended by 
legislators, commissioners, and governors. 

The most effective solution probably 
lies in negotiating voluntary reciprocal 
pacts between the states, supplemented by 
uniform legislation covering motor-vehicle 
registration and sanitary requirements for 
dairy products. However, progress is likely 
to be slow because the trade obstructions 
contribute to state revenues and in many 
instances are supported by powerful local 
interests. 





Camera Boom 


Picture Craze Spurs Eastman 


to Bring Out Expansion Issue 


There are more than 18,000,000 cameras 
in use in this country, snapping some half 
a billion pictures each year. Such shutter 
clicking is a lot of fun and it fills a lot 
of albums, but it does something else 
more important: it helps stimulate busi- 
ness in a sector that sorely needs it—the 
durable-goods field. 

The nation’s camera fans could claim 
credit for contributing just such an im- 
petus this week when Eastman Kodak, 
largest maker of photography equipment, 
announced the registration of 225,092 
shares of common stock with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. The shares 
will be offered to stockholders to obtain 
funds for additions and improvements in 
plants and equipment, also for working 
capital, according to President Frank W. 
Lovejoy. 

The proposed issue is the largest publicly 
offered common-stock flotation in almost 
two years. While its exact value will not 
be known until the company files the 
offering price at the end of the month, the 
proceeds, based on current market quota- 
tions and records of earlier Eastman 
financing, may be estimated between 
$33,000,000 and $35,000,000. 


Significance 


The Eastman issue is outstanding be- 
cause it is designed to raise new capital 
(60 per cent of all 1938 corporate issues 
were for refunding) and because the 





company is selling common rather than 
preferred stock or bonds (the Eastman 
issue is double the total of all common 
stocks sold last year). 

That Eastman should break the ice is 
not surprising, however, even though 
cameras and supplies might be classified 
as a luxury trade, for the picture craze 
has made the company almost immune to 
depression. Eastman’s gross sales of $132,- 
766,452 in 1938, for example, were only 
about 2.5 per cent below the all-time 
peak of 1937. 

Prospects for most of the company’s 
products indicate that it will need every 
foot of space in its new plants. Most 
observers forecast an expanding demand 
for home movies (especially in color), 
X-ray equipment, and industrial photogra- 
phy, along with larger sales of cameras 
and supplies to the amateur photographer. 
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Wide World 
Fancy Fur: The only four 
skins of Norwegian platinum fox 
available in this country so far, 
priced at $5,000 each, were dis- 
played last week by the Bonwit 
Teller store in New York. Only 
seven other perfect skins exist, one 
owned by the Duchess of Windsor. 
The platinum fox is a cross between 
the rare albino and the silver fox. 


Pickets and Politics 


The touchiest game of politics in Wash. 
ington last week was not on Capitol Hill: jt 
was inside and outside of the A.F.L. picket 
lines around thirteen Washington hotels 
maintained in support of a demand for a 
closed shop for kitchen, dining-room, and 
bar employes. 

There were repercussions aplenty: the 
Washington Correspondents Association 
canceled its annual banquet rather than 
force President Roosevelt to decide whether 
or not he’d cross a picket line; the pro-labor 
Sen. Robert F. Wagner, a Shoreham resj- 
dent, quietly left town to dodge the issue: 
a banquet for New York Republicans (re- 
portedly to promote Presidential aspira- 
tions of Thomas E. Dewey) was switched 
from the Washington Park to the Roose- 
velt, which was not affected by the strike. 
But one staunch individualist had no fear 
of the picket lines: Sen. Carter Glass boldly 
crossed them and said he had noticed no 
interruption of service at the Mayflower, 

To ease political consciences, Depart- 
ment of Labor conciliators hurriedly got the 
strikers and employers together for con- 
ferences looking toward a settlement. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Short Sales 


When a_stock-market trader thinks 
prices may go down he tries to make a 
profit by selling borrowed stock and repay- 
ing the loan later with securities bought at 
a lower price. Believing that these short 
sellers or “bears” sometimes accelerate se- 
rious declines, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission on Jan. 24, 1938, ruled that on 
national exchanges short sales could be 
made only at a price higher than the last 
previous transaction. Wall Street men 
complained that this restriction would re- 
move a stabilizing influence from the 
market, and experience has shown they 
were right. Last week the SEC liberalized 
the ruling. Short sales may now be made 
at the last price quoted on the ticker, pro- 
vided this last price is above the next pre- 
ceding different price. Thus, if a stock sold 
consecutively at 497%, 50, and again 50, a 
short sale could be made at 50. Brokers 
viewed the concession as a good omen for 
the conference of national stock-exchange 
officials in Washington this week to draw 
up recommendations for other reforms in 
Federal securities legislation. 


Fido’s Food 

Feeding the nation’s pets is now a bis 
business. The Census Bureau reports thal 
production of prepared dog food alone 1 
1937 exceeded 502,000,000 pounds, worth 
$25,828,000. These figures entitle Rovers 
suppliers to rank with those in the piano 
and organ industry (output, $26,300,000) 
and the carriage, sled, and wagon trade. 
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Dog food is almost as big an industry as 
baking powder and yeast and is consid- 
erably greater than the firearms, pencil and 
crayon, and handkerchiefs fields. 


Chain vs. Independent 

The spread between chain-store prices 
and those charged by independent grocers 
has narrowed considerably in the past eight 
years, according to a survey by Dr. Charles 
F. Phillips, assistant professor of economics 
at Colgate University. He also concluded 
the independents today are underselling 
“voluntary” chains (those composed of in- 
dependents linked together for purchases) 
for the first time. Analyzing prices charged 
for 53 food products in five New York 
towns, Dr. Phillips found that in 1930 
chain-store prices averaged 12.83 per cent 
under independents and 9.71 per cent under 
voluntary chains. In 1934 the chain price 
differential was 10.02 per cent under inde- 
pendents and 6.39 per cent under voluntary 
chains. But late in 1938, the survey showed 
chains underselling independents by only 
7.9 per cent and voluntary chains by 8.38 
per cent. 


Eberhard Faber 

In Pinehurst, N.C., Mar. 14, the Wolves 
Club gave a dinner for Eberhard Faber, 
president of the pencil company bearing 
his name, in honor of his 80th birthday. 
Twelve days earlier, the aged executive cel- 
ebrated his 60th anniversary as head of the 
firm. Since he took charge of the business 
upon the death of his father in 1879, its 
sales have multiplied thirtyfold. Faber’s 
guiding slogan has always been: “Don’t 
Worry—Don’t Hurry.” He takes great 
pride in his company’s contributions to the 
art of pencil making: it was one of the first 
to adopt rubber eraser tips. 


Business Notes 

The Senate Agriculture Committee ap- 
proved the Smith Cotton Bill designed to 
encourage growers to market cotton rather 
than place it under a government loan 
(Newsweek, Jan. 30) ...A new compre- 
hensive railroad relief bill was introduced 


in the House by Rep. Clarence Lea. 
Trends 


Department-store sales for the week end- 
ed Mar. 4 scored an increase of 7 per cent 
over the 1938 level. The gain was the larg- 
est for the year to date. 


Small home mortgage insurance applica- 
tions received by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration reached an all-time high of 
$26,263,496 in the week ended Mar. 4. 


Bituminous-coal production for the week 
ended Mar. 4 was estimated at 8,520,000 
tons, an increase of 33 per cent over last 
year. 


Rayon yarn shipments in January and 
February amounted to 52,800,000 pounds, 
'3 per cent more than in the 1938 period. 











Decide Now to Enjoy the 
Comfort and Convenience of a 
Frigidaire Water Cooler 


@ There’s better health, better efficiency in the 
office where a cool, refreshing drink of water is 
always close at hand. And there’s a Frigidaire 
Water Cooler for every size or type of office. 
Small offices, especially, will be interested in the 
new low-cost Frigidaire Water Cooler with the 
world-famous Meter-Miser mechanism. l5c a day 
buys it, as little as 2c a day runs it. Available for 
either bottled water or city pressure connection. 
Handsome design. See “Water Coolers” section 
of your Classified Telephone Directory for loca- 
tion of your nearest Frigidaire Dealer. Or write: 
Frigidaire Commercial Division, General Motors 
Sales Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


Also Water Coolers and Water Cooling 
systems for industrial plants, factories, 


FRIGIDAIRE cooren: 


Made Only By General Motors 
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by the Spanish people of New Mexico 


If you want real distinction in 4 


our ties here it is for only $1. 
BUSINESS TIDES 
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Spanish people here have been 
raising sheep and weaving wool. 
And our colorful landscapemakes 
them natural artists. e result 
in their hand-woven ties is unbeat- 
able! Lovely patterns and colors. 
All wool texture (marvelous with 
tweeds), made — tie right and 
hang right. Can be cleaned again 
and again. Never sold in stores, 
but $1 postpaid anywhere in U. S. 
or Canada. 


WRITE for my Rainbow Folder 
of 20 ties, with actual fabric 
sample. See why my customers 
are constantly asked: ‘Where 
did you get that tie?’ Write now. 


WEBB YOUNG, Trader 


114G Sena Plaza, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
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BUY A NEW APPETITE... .if you've lost 
your healthy one. Every druggist carries 
angostura bitters (aromatic). Take 1 to 4 
tablespoonsful before meals in a little water, 
hot or cold. A pleasant, easy way to stimu- 
late appetite and give yourself a new zest for 
food. Keep a bottle in your medicine chest. 
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catch fish. Policy with each bait. 
er 50 fish i 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
514 HIGH ST. SOUTH BEND, IND., U.S.A. 


FREE! 128-PAGE BOOK ON FISHING 
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ECONOMY WASHROOM SERVICE 
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It’s Logic to Them 


by RALPH ROBEY 


They have a new economic bible 
in Washington—a bible which, if usual- 
ly well-informed sources are correct, is 
regarded by inner-circle New Dealers as 
the best account that has yet appeared 
in print of the part which government 
must play if there is ever again to be 
lasting recovery in this country. It is 
called “An Economic Program for 
American Democracy” and was written 
by “seven Harvard and Tufts econo- 
mists,” none of whom is well known, 
and several others who, “because of 
their present connection with various 
branches of government service, did not 
feel free to affix their signatures.” 

The book, as indicated by its title, is 
far more than just an analysis of what 
should be done at the moment to help 
business. In fact it only incidentally 
considers that problem. Its primary 
concern is with the long-run policies 
which must be followed if chaos is to be 
prevented and our political liberties 
protected. In broad terms, therefore, 
unless there is wholesale repudiation of 
New Deal. thinking, the book may be 
regarded as the framework into which 
will be fitted the present efforts to en- 
courage business. 

The underlying idea of the analysis 
—its jumping-off place—is that our era 
of economic expansion is over. Three 
points are made in this connection: (1) 
We no longer have a geographical fron- 
tier—no new territory to develop and 
exploit; (2) our population growth has 
leveled out and consequently in the fu- 
ture there will not be an increasing 
number of people to create a demand 
for more and more products; and (3) 
there is no great industry in sight which 
by its expansion would bring into being 
a new market for both labor and the 
products of other industries. 

As these writers see the economic 
picture, in other words, we have reached 
the point in our history at which ever- 
expanding markets are a thing of the 
past. Accordingly, there is no possibility 
of continuing to enlarge our industrial 
organization. Henceforth, the task is 
merely one of replacement, not of ex- 
pansion. 

This change, so they continue, means 
serious things for labor, and, through it, 
for the economy as a whole. In our 
period of growth one portion of our la- 
bor supply was engaged in producing 
goods for consumption, another portion 


in making those things needed to keep 
the plants in up-to-date condition, and 
still a third portion in turning out the 
materials for further plant expansion. 
In the future, since we no longer need 
more plants, this third group will have 
nothing to do. Regardless of how much 
recovery we may have, private industry 
can never reemploy these workers. The 
jobs they used to have are gone forever 
from the American economic system. 

But if these laborers remain unem- 
ployed, so the reasoning goes, there can 
never be prosperity. To get prosperity 
we must have the spending of the pur- 
chasing power that formerly went to 
this group in the form of wages. The 
first requisite of recovery, therefore, is 
to have the government replace this 
lost purchasing power. Business should 
be encouraged by every means com- 
mensurate with the ideals of the New 
Deal, but, no matter what businessmen 
may say, the fact remains that the only 
possible way to have full and lasting 
prosperity is for the government to 
pump purchasing power into the eco- 
nomic system in an amount equal to 
these lost wages. 

Where will the government get the 
money for all this? Borrow it from the 
banks. Suppose the banks refuse? If 
they do, according to this group, it will 
be for political, not financial, reasons, 
and hence the government would be 
justified in forcing them into line, by 
nationalization if necessary. What of 
the debt? May it not become unbear- 
able? Not a chance. The only true way 
to measure a debt burden is by interest 
charges and in the case of the govern- 
ment this actually amounts to nothing 
because all the government does is to 
collect money in taxes and pay it right 
out again. If we have the proper dis- 
tribution of taxes, therefore, the size of 
the debt is insignificant. 

Such is the broad line of reasoning. 
The details are equally important from 
the point of view of business, and any- 
one interested in seeing the basic eco- 
nomic philosophy of the New Deal in 
all its glory should read the book. It is 
less than 100 pages long (Vanguard 
Press, $1) but in that brief space are 
concentrated more fallacies and unadul- 
terated intellectual legerdemain than 
have appeared in a single volume in 
years. 
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A Quarterly Report to Newsweek’s 


Readers and Advertisers 











N ext week marks the termination of the first quarter of 
1939. But we have chosen this week’s Newsweek for a quarterly 
report, as it is, in a sense, symbolic of Newsweek’s progress be- 
cause advertisers have invested more money in this issue than in 
any previous one. 
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So far in 1939, Newsweek has continued, at an accelerated tempo, 
the rapid progress it made during the latter half of 1938. For 
January and February, Newsweek was respectively 83% and 857% 
ahead of the same months in 1938 in advertising linage and 104% 
and 116% ahead in advertising revenue. These are the greatest 
gains enjoyed by any magazine published, according to figures 
from Printers’ Ink, and, although it is too early to present March 
figures, we already know we will register gains similar to those of 
the preceding two months. 





Editorially, the magazine is undergoing constant improvement. 
Last week marked the beginning of SPORT WEEK, John Lard- 
ner’s comments on the world of sport. So Newsweek now presents 
a well-rounded, balanced group of specialists who offer their signed 
opinions on Politics, Business, Books, the Theater, and Sports. 


We find it pleasant to report that Newsweek’s pace-making edi- 
torial formula of News streamlined into Authoritative Signifi- 
cance . . . Periscope . . . Signed Opinion . . . has become an 
essential to important people of the day . .. men and women to 
whom unbiased news and authoritative significance are essential. 
We have received expressions of approval from such prominent 
political personages as James A. Farley and John Hamilton; 
from business notables such as Wendell Willkie; from Lily Pons, 
Ronald Colman, and Gene Tunney .. . from a host of leaders in 
every walk of life. 





We will continue to strive toward improving Newsweek so that it 
will become ever more indispensable to its growing audience, now 
numbered at more than 330,000 families. 


Tue PUBLISHERS 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Democratic Prospects 


1. no surprise to observers of poli- 
tics that the Democratic party, which was 
returned to office by so overwhelming a 
majority in 1936, now looks like a vastly 
poorer bet for 1940. As soon as the re- 
turns of the 1936 election were in, it was 
apparent that Mr. Roosevelt’s victory was 
the product of a coalition whose like this 
country had never seen before. It was clear 
that Mr. Roosevelt would have to employ 
all his political genius to hold on both to 
the normal Democratic voters and to the 
millions of heterogeneous recruits that 
made his smashing victory possible. 

No wise person expected that he could 
succeed in discovering the least common 
denominator of the wishes of all his sup- 
porters that year. The surprise is how 
many he has succeeded in alienating. The 
surprise is the increasing evidence of bad 
political judgment—a judgment that ex- 
pressed itself in insistence upon Court- 
packing long after that cause was lost, in 
an attempted political “purge” which was 
foredoomed to failure and, most recently, 
in a refusal to recognize the real meaning 
of last November’s elections. 

It is Mr. Roosevelt’s recent capacity to 
make mistakes that makes it difficult to 
determine what he will do about the nomi- 
nation in 1940. By examining the weather 
charts and the orders under which a boat 
is sailing, an experienced seaman can 
pretty easily predict what the captain is 
likely to do, unless the captain is in the 
habit of making mistakes. In that case, 
anything may happen. Well, almost any- 
thing may happen between now and the 
convention in 1940. 


But there are a few things that are 
more likely to happen than others. Mr. 
Roosevelt could conceivably: 

1—announce, say next fall, that he posi- 
tively will not consider accepting renomi- 
nation, that, if renominated, he will not 
run and that if reelected he will not serve; 

2—permit it to be pretty generally 
known that he is not a candidate, allow 
members of his official family to come out 
as candidates themselves (at this writing 
at least five of his Cabinet are putative 
candidates), but avoid a commitment as 
to his own course in order to prepare the 
way for a possible subsequent entry him- 
self; 

38—come out squarely for some specific 
candidate and throw his entire influence 
behind that candidate, as Theodore Roose- 
velt did with Taft; 


4—-say that he is for anyone who favors 
his policies, while, at the same time, he 
privately seeks to eliminate candidates by 
condemning them, as he has done in one 
or two cases; 

5—remain a factor up to the last min- 
ute, either by making an equivocal state- 
ment as to his own candidacy or by saying 
nothing, thus keeping at a tremendous dis- 
advantage those candidates bound by ties 
of official loyalty. 

But of these five courses, I suspect that 
(2) and (4) are much more likely than 


(1), (3) and (5). 


Mesnwhile, what will the rest of 
the party leaders do? They are already 
quietly going ahead and trying to line up 
delegates. At this time it seems a pretty 
safe bet that, while Garner, Hull, Farley, 
Clark, McNutt and Wheeler will have 
some delegates, no one will have a major- 
ity before the convention begins. It also 
looks as though Garner will have consider- 
ably more than the others. If Roosevelt 
keeps hands off, either Garner or Farley 
could prevent the nomination of anyone, 
and, if the two join forces, they probably 
could succeed in nominating someone. 

Mr. Roosevelt will unquestionably have 
a hard time getting a hand-picked candi- 
date, if he should decide on that course. 
He might like either Hopkins or Murphy, 
but it is quite unlikely that either could 
be nominated, even if Roosevelt got frank- 
ly behind one or the other. Two years ago 
I would have expected him to single out 
Albeiu Barkley, but there is every indica- 
tion that in elevating Barkley to the lead- 
ership of the Senate he extinguished him 
as a potential candidate. Roosevelt might 
conceivably favor the nomination of Stan- 
ley Reed of the Supreme Court, but party 
members are quick to point out that Reed 
was a Hoover appointee with a rather am- 
biguous political past. There are, in short, 
few likely candidates around Roosevelt to 
whom he’d be willing to give his blessing, 
and it is difficult to see how Roosevelt can 
force upon the party a candidate that he 
might personally pick out of obscurity. 
While the power of a sitting President 
over a convention made up at least in half 
of government jobholders is very great, the 
Roosevelt influence will be almost wholly 
negative. 

That is true in part because of the in- 
creasing doubt of his political astuteness 
within the party and in part because 
Roosevelt has not yet achieved the re- 


covery promised the people six years 

- Exceedingly shrewd party leaders are now 
saying privately that Roosevelt could not 
be elected at this moment even if he wer 
running for a second rather than a third 
term. As this feeling spreads, his positive 
influence in the party dwindles. 

It is difficult for those who know him 
well to see how he is going to prevent jt 
from declining more. He is so far from 
willing to confess political error that he j; 
still explaining to his friends how the No. 
vember election result in each state an 
Congressional district was due to some 
local circumstance unconnected with him. 
He is so reluctant to admit that many of 
his policies in the past four years have re. 
tarded recovery that he balks even over 
the use of the word “appeasement.” These 
deeply significant facts are well known to 
the leaders. They bode ill for the maip- 
tenance of preeminent influence. 

As an objective politician, Mr. Roose. 
velt has lost caste. As a reformer he has 
outstayed the market. 

His policy of business appeasement has 
been forced upon him by a dominant pub. 
lic opinion and a mildly militant Congress, 
Even his more radical advisers accept its 
necessity, although there are unfounded 
rumors that they are bitter at Hopkins 
and Morgenthau. They reason that, if 
business improves as a result, Roosevelt 
can take credit: if it doesn’t, they can 
blame _ business. 

The policy of appeasement is based upon 
a sound premise—both politically and eco- 
nomically. The only question is whether it 
has come too late. 

If, within four or five months, the evi- 
dence is that it has, we may expect the 
radical members of the Administration to 
announce that they have reconciled then- 
selves to seeing the party defeated in 1940 
in order that there may be a big purge 
and a new New Deal party headed by 
Roosevelt in 1944. That will actually rep- 
resent their hopes—hopes sure to be 
blasted. History teems with instances of 
renunciation intended to be temporary but 
proving to be permanent. 


‘ee Democratic party, if it is to 
meet the confidence of the country in the 
next election, must be a living organism 
with a vital but not radical program. lt 
must promise the country not a supermal 
as President, but responsible, reasonable 
party government by men experienced in 
public affairs. Its candidate must be 4 
person who can stand on his own feet. The 
voters are not going to elect a stooge. 
They are not going to permit the country 
to be governed from Hyde Park. 

All in all, it would seem that Garner, 
Clark and Farley come closer to meetin! 
these requirements than any of the other 
who have yet appeared. But it would be: 
rash man who would venture to predict 
now that any of them would be nom 
nated. Fifteen ominous months lie ahead 
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